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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO 
HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GOVERNOR  TERRY 
SANFORD,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
1960-1961 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Terry 
Sanford,  and  the  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  three¬ 
fold  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  year 
1960-1961.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  Reports 
submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor  William  B.  Ay- 
cock  of  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill,  Acting 
Chancellor  W.  W.  Pierson  of  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  which  provide  you  with  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  the  year’s  activities  on 
each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
December,  1961 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1960-  1961 


INTRODUCTION 


This  has  been  a  year  of  progress  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  administrators,  Trustees,  and  friends 
have  worked  to  assist  us  in  meeting  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  had  to  face. 

A  particular  expression  of  appreciation  should 
be  made  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  their  support  of  the  1961  legislative  program,  the 
results  of  which  are  set  forth  on  the  pages  that  fol¬ 
low,  and  for  the  strong  endorsement  given  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  its  actions  dealing  with  intercollegiate 
athletics.  In  both  instances  the  Trustees  were  direct 
and  immediate  in  their  constructive  support,  thereby 
evidencing  leadership  so  long  characteristic  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Chancellors  wherein  are  recorded  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  during  this 
year.  The  University  has  a  distinguished  faculty, 
and  we  are  determined  to  see  that  their  high  com¬ 
petence  continues  to  represent  the  University  in  the 
world  of  scholarship.  The  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  faculty  is  a  primary  goal;  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  must,  at  all  times,  devote  great  effort 
to  this  objective.  This  year,  as  in  1959  and  in  1957, 
the  faculty  salary  problem  drew  first  priority  in 
budget  presentations.  This  will  be  true  again  in 
1963,  for  the  highly  competitive  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  shows  no  signs  of  changing; 
indeed,  all  relevant  factors  point  to  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  in  procuring  and  retaining  competent  teachers 
and  scholars.  This  challenge  must  be  met. 

The  student  leadership  on  the  three  campuses  has 
been  vigorous  and  particularly  helpful  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  many  projects.  Such  activity,  we  believe, 


is  sound  in  developing  campus  citizens  and  their 
leaders  for  the  broader  citizenship  role  they  must 
later  assume. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION 


The  University  community  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Vice  President  William  Donald 
Carmichael,  Jr.,  on  January  27,  1961.  The  Board 
of  Trustees,  by  appropriate  resolution,  has  recorded 
many  of  the  lasting  contributions  Vice  President 
Carmichael  made  to  the  Woman’s  College,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  and  the  University  in  Chapel 
Hill.  The  full  text  of  this  resolution  is  set  forth  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  Report.  The  University  has 
suffered  a  great  loss.  This  devoted  son  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  long  remembered  with  affection  and 
gratitude. 

On  September  16,  I960,  Chancellor  Gordon 
Blackwell  resigned  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
Woman’s  College  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Florida 
State  University.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with 
regret  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  left  to  assume 
greater  responsibilities  with  the  good  wishes  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Dr.  William  Whatley  Pierson,  former  acting 
Chancellor  of  Woman’s  College,  was  again  requested 
to  act  as  Chancellor  until  a  successor  to  Chancellor 
Blackwell  could  be  chosen.  Chancellor  Pierson  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  on  September  16  and  remained  in 
office  for  the  academic  year.  His  Report  on  the 
year’s  work  at  the  Woman’s  College  is  set  forth  on 
the  pages  that  follow.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to 
Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Pierson  for  this  year  of  suc¬ 
cessful  leadership  of  the  College. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Black- 
well,  I  asked  a  committee  of  faculty  members  of  the 
Woman’s  College,  alumnae  representatives,  and 
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members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  assist  me  in 
finding  a  successor  to  be  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  the  new  Chancellor  of  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege.  The  group,  working  under  the  able  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Albert  Lathrop,  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary,  Professor  of 
History  and  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  Being  highly  pleased  with  the 
recommendation  of  this  advisory  group,  on  April  17, 
1961,  I  nominated  Dr.  Singletary  to  the  Trustees  to 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Woman’s  College.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  received  their  unanimous  approval. 

Dr.  Singletary  is  a  native  of  Mississippi.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Millsaps  College  he 
began  graduate  study  in  American  history  at  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University  receiving  his  masters  and 
doctorate  degrees  from  that  institution.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College,  Dr.  Singletary  was  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Assistant  to  the  President  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  His  brilliant  record  as  a  teacher  and  his 
distinguished  work  as  a  scholar,  together  with  his 
experience  in  administration,  make  it  clear  that  the 
administrative  leadership  of  the  Woman’s  College 
is  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  Kemp  Cate,  long-time  Escheat  Officer  of 
the  University,  announced  during  this  year  his  in¬ 
tention  to  retire.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Trustees  approved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Sib 
Dor  ton,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Cleveland  County  and  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Davidson  College,  to  assume  this  important 
work  for  the  University.  Many  of  you  know  Mr. 
Dorton  as  the  successful  manager  of  The  Lost  Colony 
during  the  last  several  seasons.  He  is  highly  qualified 
for  appointment  as  Escheat  Officer. 

During  this  year  the  tenure  of  Governor  Luther 
H.  Hodges  as  Chairman  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  came  to  a  close.  A  resolution  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  of  Governor  Hodges 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  text 
is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix.  Governor  Terry  San¬ 
ford  was  welcomed  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Board  at  the  meeting  in  January. 


ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 


In  the  southern  states  the  proportion  of  the  col¬ 
lege-age  population  that  enters  college  is  smaller 
than  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States.  College 
enrollments  in  North  Carolina  are  no  exception  to 
this  generalization.  A  large  number  of  young  people 
well  qualified  for  college  work  are  not  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University  or  to  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  Even  though 
the  number  of  young  people  actually  enrolled  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  state  increased  by  al¬ 
most  one-third  between  1955  and  I960,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  our  college-age  population  attending  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  is  still  among  the  lowest 
of  all  of  the  states. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  University  has  been  increasing 
steadily.  During  each  of  the  past  three  years  the  fall 
term  enrollment  has  increased  by  more  than  1,300 
students.  The  actual  figures  are  as  follows: 


Percent 


1958 

University  at  Chapel  Hill 
N.  C.  State  College 
Woman’s  College 

1959 

7,513 

5,687 

2,177 

15,377 

Increase 

Increase 

University  at  Chapel  Hill 

7,959 

446 

5.93 

N.  C.  State  College 

6,122 

435 

7.65 

Woman’s  College 

2,641 

464 

21.31 

1960 

16,722 

1,345 

8.75 

University  at  Chapel  Hill 

8,592 

633 

7.95 

N.  C.  State  College 

6,510 

388 

6.34 

Woman’s  College 

2,922 

281 

10.64 

1961 

18,024 

1,302 

7.79 

University  at  Chapel  Hill 

9,082 

490 

5.70 

N.  C.  State  College 

7,117 

607 

9.32 

Woman’s  College 

3,139 

217 

7.43 

19,338 

1,314 

7.29 

An  interesting  aspect  of  student  enrollment  is 
the  number  that  attend  the  summer  sessions.  This 
has  been  growing  steadily  until  at  present  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  enrollments  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
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enrollment  in  the  fall  term  of  the  regular  academic 
year.  The  facilities  of  the  University  are  being  well 
utilized  throughout  the  calendar  year.  Summer  ses¬ 
sion  enrollments  from  1958  to  the  present  are  as 
follows: 


1958 

University  at  Chapel  Hill .  6,107 

N.  C.  State  College .  3,651 

Woman’s  College .  943 

10,701 

1959 

University  at  Chapel  Hill .  6,190 

N.  C.  State  College .  3,985 

Woman’s  College .  955 

11,130 

1960 

University  at  Chapel  Hill .  6,612 

N.  C.  State  College .  3,845 

Woman’s  College .  925 

11,382 

1961 

University  at  Chapel  Hill  .  7,257 

N.  C.  State  College .  4,121 

Woman’s  College .  1,067 

12,445 


As  these  data  indicate,  each  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  University  is  showing  substantial  growth  in 
student  numbers.  Our  inability  to  provide  housing 
facilities  is  now  limiting  the  number  of  students  who 
can  be  accepted  at  the  Woman’s  College,  and  it  is  a 
serious  problem  at  both  State  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  increase  in  graduate  enrollment  has  been 
particularly  noticeable.  At  State  College  registration 
in  the  Graduate  School  has  increased  by  57%  since 
the  fall  semester  three  years  ago  and  is  now  double 
the  enrollment  of  1954.  At  Chapel  Hill  also  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  though  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  less. 
Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  University  now  totals  more  than 
2,500  students. 


ADMISSIONS  RESEARCH 


Because  it  is  very  important  to  know  how  re¬ 
liable  our  entrance  tests  are,  the  University  has 
continued  to  study  carefully  the  results  of  our  testing 


program.  We  want  to  know  how  dependable  the 
tests  we  use  are  in  predicting  the  success  of  students 
in  their  college  and  university  work  both  during  the 
freshman  year  and  in  subsequent  years  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  academic  work  increase. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  seek  other  uses  of  the 
data  obtained  in  the  admissions  tests.  It  would  be 
helpful,  for  example,  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
tests  in  the  counseling  program,  in  identifying  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  profit  from  special  course  sequences, 
or  in  evaluating  the  grading  standards  in  the  three 
units  of  the  University. 

Results  available  at  this  time  support  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  admissions  tests.  The  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  entering  class  is  upheld  with  subse¬ 
quent  classes,  and  the  significance  of  the  tests  for 
predicting  success  in  the  freshman  year  applies  also 
to  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  the  sophomore 
year.  The  tests  are  useful  not  only  in  predicting 
grades  but  also  in  predicting  survival  as  opposed  to 
withdrawal  from  college.  Finally,  the  data  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  rich  source  of  information  that  will  be 
helpful  in  studies  designed  to  explore  institutional 
and  individual  factors  in  the  learning  process. 


TELEVISION 


The  University  has  continued  its  efforts  to  uti¬ 
lize  its  television  facilities  to  extend  educational  op¬ 
portunity  to  those  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its 
campuses.  The  success  of  the  in-school  program  in 
enriching  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  has  led  to  studies  of  ways  of  extending 
television  coverage  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  approximately  30,000  students  in  323  public 
schools  are  receiving  instruction  through  our  tele¬ 
vision  station.  New  courses  for  college  credit  are 
being  offered,  and  others  are  being  planned  to  reach 
those  unable  to  come  to  the  campuses  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  instruction.  The  possibilities  of  using  tele¬ 
vision  to  provide  instruction  at  advanced  levels  for 
students  at  industrial  centers  is  under  study.  During 
this  year  the  University  has  contributed  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  television  operations  in  other  states,  and  the 
requests  that  have  been  made  of  us  for  assistance 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs. 
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EXTENSION 


There  is  a  steadily  growing  pressure  for  expanded 
programs  of  college  work  through  extension  at  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  The  industrial 
development  that  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
economy  of  the  state  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  interest  in  graduate  degree  work  at  centers 
away  from  the  campuses  of  the  University.  The 
establishment  of  off-campus  centers  of  instruction 
presents  many  difficult  problems,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  steadily  increasing  enrollments  in  our 
resident  programs  strain  the  resources  of  our  fac¬ 
ulties.  Nevertheless,  we  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  do  what  we  can  to  meet  these  demands.  Sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  the  extension  programs  of 
the  University  and  those  of  the  other  state-supported 
colleges.  The  directors  of  extension  of  the  state- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  meet  to  study  the  problem  and  to  explore 
ways  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  extension 
programs. 

The  University  conducts  a  very  large  program  of 
instruction  through  its  extension  divisions.  Last 
year  1,751  students  enrolled  in  121  correspondence 
courses  offered  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  1,781  students 
registered  for  83  correspondence  courses  at  Raleigh. 
More  than  20,000  individuals  participated  last  year 
in  conferences,  institutes,  short  courses,  and  similar 
meetings  arranged  by  the  extension  divisions  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro.  This  was  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  participated  in  these  activities 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Credit  courses  taught  through  the  extension  di¬ 
vision  at  Chapel  Hill  numbered  83  with  1,672  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled.  Of  this  number,  589  were  in  the  28 
graduate  courses,  1,072  were  taking  work  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  and  eleven  did  not  seek  credit. 
At  Raleigh,  185  extension  courses  were  held  in  12 
communities  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,128  stu¬ 
dents.  At  Greensboro,  16  courses  were  offered  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  417  students. 

The  programs  of  evening  classes  at  both  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh  have  been  growing  rapidly.  In 


Raleigh  95  classes  were  organized  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  1,897  students.  The  evening  college 
program  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  more  recent  develop¬ 
ment;  yet  its  size  this  year  was  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  1960-61  there  were  460 
students  enrolled  in  this  program  at  Chapel  Hill — 
the  enrollment  in  1959-60  was  180. 

This  brief  description  of  the  University’s  exten¬ 
sion  activities  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  will 
indicate  that  we  are  providing  instruction  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  many  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  state 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  regular  academic  work 
offered  on  our  three  campuses. 


NEW  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


The  graduate  programs  of  the  University  con¬ 
tinue  to  reflect  the  growing  contribution  of  our 
faculty  to  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  During  the  current  academic  year  three  new 
doctoral  programs  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  Two  of  these — a  doctoral  degree 
program  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  a  doctoral 
degree  program  in  Bacteriology — will  be  offered  at 
State  College.  The  third  doctoral  program,  in  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  will  be  offered  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
devoted  in  planning  the  new  programs  to  the  end 
that  the  combined  resources  of  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  at  Raleigh  be  fully  utilized  in 
making  them  as  effective  as  possible. 


THE  FORD  FOUNDATION  GRANT 
TO  STATE  COLLEGE 


On  October  27,  I960  the  Ford  Foundation  made 
a  grant  of  $760,000  to  North  Carolina  State  College 
to  assist  in  strengthening  the  doctoral  degree  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  The  grant  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  outright  gift  of  $420,000  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  provide  an  additional  $340,000  if  a  similar 
sum  is  provided  and  expended  prior  to  July  1,  1964, 
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by  the  College,  in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  for 
the  academic  year  1959-60. 

The  grant  funds  are  to  provide  for  new  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty  in  the  School  of  Engineering, 
for  the  professional  development  of  the  present  fac¬ 
ulty,  for  fellowships  in  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
in  the  School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics,  for  forgivable  loans  to  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  and  for  additional  funds  to  be  used  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  College  for  the  development  of  doc¬ 
toral  education  in  engineering. 


CONFERENCES  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
HELD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Second  Annual  Southern  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Citizens’  Committee 
for  Better  Schools,  the  North  Carolina  School  Boards 
Association,  and  the  Southern  Council  for  Better 
Schools,  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  conference  brought  together 
hundreds  of  school  administrators,  representatives  of 
the  press,  members  of  school  boards,  and  prominent 
citizens  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
public  schools,  to  discuss  ways  of  strengthening  our 
educational  programs  through  improved  personnel 
and  improved  curricula.  Former  President  James  B. 
Conant  of  Harvard  and  a  number  of  other  distin¬ 
guished  educators  participated  in  the  discussions  of 
the  conference. 

The  University  at  Chapel  Hill  was  host  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Conference  of  Members  of  Gov¬ 
erning  Boards,  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  and  the  Association  of  Governing 
Boards.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
"Goals  for  Higher  Education  in  the  South.”  The 
conference  was  the  first  of  three  regionwide  meetings 
and  was  attended  by  more  than  100  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  trustees.  Discussion  was  centered  on  financing, 
admissions,  and  planning  and  coordination. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  invited  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill  to  serve  as  host  for  a  meeting 
of  young  faculty  members,  distinguished  for  their 


work  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  from  a  selected 
group  of  southern  colleges  and  universities.  The 
faculty  members  attending  were  nominated  by  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  and  universities  with  which 
they  were  affiliated.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  select,  through  interviews,  suitable  candidates  for 
fellowships  at  the  Center. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  selected  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  Divisional  Committee  for  the  Scientific 
Personnel  and  Education  Division.  Visits  were  made 
by  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  campuses  of 
State  College  and  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  programs 
supported  by  the  Foundation. 

Junior  Science  Symposium.  Cooperating  with 
Duke  University,  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Research  Office  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  sponsored  a 
third  Junior  Science  Symposium,  March  15,  16,  and 
17.  Approximately  180  selected  North  Carolina  high 
school  students  and  45  science  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  met  on  the  campuses  of  State 
College,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Duke 
University  to  hear  distinguished  scientists  speak,  to 
see  exhibits  of  scientific  interest,  and  to  present 
papers  dealing  with  their  own  research  interests. 


THE  1961  LEGISLATIVE  REQUEST 


The  1961  General  Assembly  authorized  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  increase  in  the  maintenance  appropriations 
for  support  of  public  education  for  the  biennium, 
1961 -63,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  the  requests  of  the  University  for  additional  sup¬ 
port  during  this  period  received  favorable  con¬ 
sideration. 


CURRENT  OPERATIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  operating  appropriations  for  the  three  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  University  were  increased  $8,418,- 
178  above  the  level  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30, 
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1961.  In  addition  to  the  increased  appropriation, 
receipts  from  increased  tuition  rates  (an  increase  to 
which  the  University  reluctantly  acceded)  will  make 
available  an  additional  $1,499,200.  Thus,  the  total  in¬ 
crease,  appropriation  and  receipts,  is  $9,917,378. 

Of  this  total  increase,  $4,090,717  is  in  the  "A” 
budget  area,  providing  for  the  continuation  of  those 
things  that  are  presently  being  done  at  the  present 
level  of  quality.  This  covers  the  additional  teaching 
and  staff  positions,  supplies,  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  increased  number  of  students,  the  statutory 
automatic  and  merit  salary  increments  for  non¬ 
teaching  personnel  classified  under  the  State  Per¬ 
sonnel  Act,  and  the  additional  costs  caused  by  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  expanded  physical 
plant. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase,  $5,826,661  is  in 
the  "B,”  or  betterment,  budget. 

Of  this  figure,  approximately  $3,600,000  is  for 
faculty  salary  increases.  This  was  the  first  priority 
in  the  request  of  the  University  and  was  satisfied 
in  full.  No  across-the-board  salary  increase  was  con¬ 
templated.  This  appropriation  was  granted  to  the 
University  on  its  representation  that  it  would  be 
applied  to  faculty  salaries  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit  and  performance. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  and 
journals  were  increased  $312,910,  a  very  substantial 
part  of  the  total  request  for  assistance  in  this  vital 
part  of  the  University  system.  Additional  library 
staff,  above  that  provided  in  the  "A”  budget,  is 
cared  for  on  a  more  modest  scale  on  all  three  cam¬ 
puses. 

There  are  provisions  for  improvement  in  numer¬ 
ous  other  areas  of  the  budget  although  new  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Mentioned  in  the  foregoing  is  an  increase  in 
tuition  rates.  This  amounts  to  $25  for  the  regular 
term  for  North  Carolina  students;  $100  for  students 
from  outside  the  state.  To  offset  the  effect  on  the 
needy  student,  funds  from  the  increased  tuition  were 
set  aside  to  increase  each  scholarship  awarded  in 
I960 -6l  to  North  Carolina  students  by  the  amount 
of  $25. 

A  departure  from  previous  budgetary  practice 
relates  to  the  summer  schools.  All  previous  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  purpose  were  eliminated.  In  lieu 


thereof,  an  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  State 
Department  of  Administration  as  a  "summer  school 
reserve.”  This  reserve  will  be  distributed  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
quarter  hour  ($6  per  semester  hour)  of  instruction 
delivered  in  regular  college  parallel  undergraduate 
courses  to  North  Carolina  residents.  This  will  result 
in  additional  support  of  the  three  summer  schools 
of  the  University.  Consideration  will  be  given  during 
the  coming  biennium  to  extending  this  calculation 
to  graduate  courses.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  this 
increase  the  summer  school  salaries  may  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  regular  session  salaries  of  all 
academic  ranks. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  1961  General  Assembly  approved  projects 
for  the  consolidated  University,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  is  $15,690,000.  Of  this  amount,  $2,205,000 
is  in  a  legislative  bond  issue  and  is  asssured.  The 
remainder,  $13,485,000,  was  included  in  a  bond 
issue  that  could  be  authorized  only  by  vote  of  the 
people. 

In  the  bond  issue  proposition  were  the  items 
listed  below: 

University  at  Chapel  Hill:  Stage  One  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Health  Center;  an  undergraduate  library- 
student  center;  cafeteria  and  service  building;  addi¬ 
tion  to  Wilson  Hall;  renovation  of  Phillips  Hall; 
and  one  half  the  cost  of  an  addition  to  the  heating 
plant  and  heating  mains. 

State  College:  Renovation  of  Frank  Thompson 
gymnasium;  renovation  of  the  forestry  camp  fa¬ 
cilities;  addition  to  Gardner  Hall;  renovation  of 
Mann  Hall;  General  Forestry  building;  one  half  the 
cost  of  a  dormitory  for  800  men;  facilities  for  out¬ 
lying  agricultural  research  stations;  building  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Extension  Service  and  Ceramics  Department; 
air  conditioning  the  library  building;  landscaping 
and  covering  Rocky  Branch;  and  purchase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  800  acres  of  land. 

Woman’s  College:  Air  conditioning  the  library 
building;  additional  to  the  Nursery  School;  one  half 
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the  cost  of  dormitory  space  for  640  women;  Aycock- 
Music  Building  addition;  extensive  dormitory  reno¬ 
vations;  dining  hall  improvements;  addition  to  swim¬ 
ming  pool  (one-half  cost);  two  home  management 
houses;  the  widening  of  West  Drive;  and  campus 
Utilities. 

(Note:  The  projects  listed  above  failed  to  receive 
popular  approval  by  the  defeat  of  the  bond  issue  on 
November  7,  1961.) 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Alumni  and  friends  of  the  three  institutions, 
through  special  gifts,  annual  giving,  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  programs,  made  significant  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  programs  of  the  University  during  this 
year. 

The  North  Carolina  State  College  Foundation 
received  a  bequest  under  the  will  of  former  Chan¬ 
cellor  John  W.  Harrelson,  which  I  wish  to  note 
here.  This  bequest,  exceeding  $100,000,  will  be 
used  to  establish  the  Harrelson  Lectures  at  State 
College  and  to  purchase  library  volumes  and  works 
of  art  for  the  College. 

On  October  16,  I960,  announcement  was  made 
of  the  establishment  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  the  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Professor¬ 
ship  in  Financial  Affairs.  This  gift  will  provide  an 
income  to  supplement  the  state  salary  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  who  will  teach  young  women  the 
fundamentals  of  financial  affairs.  Mrs.  Bryan  long 
has  been  known  for  her  generous  philanthropy  to 
many  worthwhile  causes,  particularly  in  education; 
and  we  deeply  appreciate  the  resources  she  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Woman’s  College. 

The  University  at  Chapel  Hill  received  formal 
notice  from  the  Trustees  of  the  John  W.  and  Anna 
H.  Hanes  Foundation  on  June  1,  1961,  of  a  grant 
by  the  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
James  Gordon  Hanes  Chair  in  the  Humanities.  This 
splendid  support  in  the  humanities  is  most  wel¬ 
comed  for  it  enables  the  University  to  attract  highly 
competent  personnel  to  its  teaching  and  research 
faculty. 


The  Hanes  family  also  presented  a  highly  valu¬ 
able  volume  to  the  University  Library — the  one  mil¬ 
lionth  book  at  Chapel  Hill.  This  presentation  was 
made  on  University  Day,  October  12,  I960,  and 
the  President  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Nathan 
Pusey,  made  the  principal  address  for  this  highly 
significant  occasion. 

There  were  other  major  gifts  such  as  the  Harry 
T.  Davis  Scholarship  Fund  and  the  resources  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  program  at  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  to  establish  the  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professorships.  This  continuing  and 
substantial  evidence  of  meaningful  support  from 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  is  most  en¬ 
couraging. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


The  year  has  been  marked  with  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  intercollegiate  basketball.  Prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive  action  was  necessary,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Trustees  measures  have  been  taken  to  restore 
confidence  in  athletics  and  to  protect  the  reputation 
of  the  University.  A  full  report  of  the  decisions 
made,  with  the  reasons  for  these  actions,  is  included 
in  the  Appendix. 


APPRECIATION 


One  could  not  close  a  report  of  the  year’s  work 
without  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  strong  support  given  the  program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  students, 
the  alumni,  and  friends  of  the  institutions.  It  is 
inspiring  to  be  associated  with  such  dedicated  indi¬ 
viduals. 

A  special  word  of  gratitude  must  be  recorded 
for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  Chancellor  William  Aycock,  Chan¬ 
cellor  John  Caldwell,  and  Chancellor  Whatley  Pier¬ 
son.  They  have  done  their  work  well. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  great  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  splendid  work  of  my  associates  in  the 
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Consolidated  Office.  Vice  President  Donald  Ander¬ 
son,  Business  Officer  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  Shepard, 
Jr.,  Secretary  Fred  Weaver,  Special  Assistant  Claude 


Teague,  and  the  secretarial  staff  have  given  of  their 
best  at  all  times  in  common  dedication  to  the 
University. 


THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS 


There  follow  the  Reports  of  the  Chancellors  on  the  year’s  work  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill,  Woman’s 
College,  and  North  Carolina  State  College.  I  urge  your  careful  reading  of  these  Reports.  They  reflect  the 
high  quality  of  leadership  Chancellor  Aycock,  Acting  Chancellor  Pierson,  and  Chancellor  Caldwell  brought 
to  these  institutions  during  1960-1961,  and  they  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  splendid  achievements  of 
the  members  of  the  faculties  and  staff  of  the  consolidated  University. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  B.  AYCOCK  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  JULY  1,  I960  TO  JUNE  30,  1961 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  a  privilege  to  report  on  many  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  This  Report  must  of  necessity  be 
selective  and  illustrative  of  the  work  and  achievements 
of  thousands  of  students,  faculty  members,  administra¬ 
tors,  alumni  and  friends,  who  together  constitute  the 
complex  University  Family. 

Significant  growth  in  the  size  of  the  student  body 
has  been  accompanied  by  continued  expansion  of  the 
physical  plant  and  substantial  increases  in  library  and 
laboratory  resources.  It  is  fitting  at  the  outset  to  ex¬ 
press  profound  appreciation  to  you  as  President  of  the 
University  for  providing  the  leadership  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  to  grow 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively. 


STUDENTS 


On  February  1,  1961,  Fred  H.  Weaver,  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  University.  Professor  Charles  L.  Henderson, 
Jr.,  assumed  the  duties  of  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  on 
the  same  date. 

Student  enrollment  in  the  fall  semester  of  I960 
was  8,592,  an  increase  of  633  over  the  previous  fall 
semester  (see  Appendix).  Veterans  numbered  1,133; 
1,793  students  were  married,  there  were  1,800  women 
students  and  170  students  came  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  English  proficiency  examinations  were  adminis¬ 
tered  to  all  foreign  students  and  those  making  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  scores  were  registered  in  a  special  course  in 
English  as  a  foreign  language. 


The  mean  scores  of  the  entering  class  of  I960  on 
the  scholastic  aptitude  tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  continued  to  rise.  On  the  com¬ 
bined  verbal  and  mathematical  tests  the  mean  score  of 
all  freshmen  was  one  thousand.  Five  hundred  ninety- 
nine  first-year  students  qualified  for  advanced  stand¬ 
ing  and  thereby  earned  credit  for  1,111  courses.  The 
special  "A”  sections  for  undergraduates  of  superior 
abilities,  which  were  established  in  1958,  continued  to 
expand.  More  than  twelve  hundred  students  (com¬ 
pared  with  nine  hundred  in  1959  and  five  hundred  in 
1958)  were  enrolled  in  sixty-one  "A”  sections  in 
eleven  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Two  hundred  twenty-eight  students  in  Arts 
and  Sciences  as  compared  with  one  hundred  eighty  in 
the  previous  fall  made  the  Dean’s  List.  Twenty-four 
degrees  with  honors  were  awarded  which  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  four  over  the  previous  year.  Although  sev¬ 
eral  Negroes  have  been  recipients  of  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees,  Mr.  David  M.  Dansby  was  the  first 
Negro  to  receive  an  undergraduate  degree  from  this 
institution.  Ten  seniors  were  the  recipients  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowships — one  less  than  the  previous 
year.  At  the  same  time,  thirteen  graduates  were 
awarded  Fulbright  Fellowships.  The  University  was 
awarded  twenty-two  additional  graduate  fellowships 
in  programs  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  thus  bringing  the  total  to  six¬ 
ty-two  in  the  three  years  of  the  program. 

Eleven  hundred  sixty-two  students  borrowed 
$327,815.42  from  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  compared 
with  888  loans  in  the  amount  of  $295,894.00  made  in 
previous  year.  Approximately  675  students  held  part- 
time  jobs  and  scholarships  were  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  need  to  over  one  thousand  students. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  David  L.  Grigg,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Student  Body,  significant  changes  were 
made  in  the  student  judicial  system.  Among  these  were 
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a  merger  of  die  Student  Council  and  the  Men’s  Honor 
Council  and  the  elimination  of  the  jury  system. 

New  regulations  covering  traffic  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  parking  of  automobiles  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
specifically  authorized  the  Administration  to  inspect 
and  approve  off-campus  housing. 

A  highly  important  Fraternity  Conference,  at¬ 
tended  by  members  of  the  faculty,  administration,  and 
student  body  was  held  at  Pinehurst.  The  conference 
was  financed  by  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity.  Recogni¬ 
tion  is  due  Dr.  Henry  T.  Clark,  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
the  Division  of  Health  Affairs,  for  his  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  fraternity  life  in  the  University. 

Four  fraternities,  Delta  Psi,  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  and  Kappa  Alpha,  on  academic  pro¬ 
bation  during  the  fall  semester,  were  unable  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  eighty  per  cent  of  their  active 
membership  maintain  a  C  average  during  the  spring 
semester.  They  have  therefore  lost  their  rushing  privi¬ 
leges  for  fall  1962. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  schedules  were  played  in 
eleven  varsity  and  eleven  freshman  sports.  In  addition, 
fencing  and  lacrosse  teams  competed  on  a  club  basis. 
The  cross-country,  swimming  and  tennis  teams  fin¬ 
ished  first  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  standings. 
The  basketball  team  finished  first  on  the  basis  of  regu¬ 
lar  season  play.  Owing,  however,  to  sanctions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
the  basketball  team  was  not  eligible  to  represent  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  in  the  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association’s  playoffs.  Because  of  this,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  sought  and  secured  permission  to  withdraw 
from  the  ACC  Tournament  in  the  spring  of  1961. 
The  track,  golf,  baseball  and  wrestling  teams  finished 
second  in  conference  standing;  soccer  finished  third; 
and  football  was  sixth. 

Twenty-six  student-athletes  made  the  academic 
honor  roll  and  thereby  ranked  first  in  the  Conference. 

In  the  context  of  the  bribery  scandals  in  basketball 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  joined  State  College  in 
reducing  its  basketball  schedule  to  sixteen  regular 
season  games,  effective  in  1961-62,  and  a  decision  was 
made  to  prohibit  participation  in  organized  summer 
basketball.  Recruiting  outside  the  conference  area  was 
limited  to  two  players  each  year  in  basketball  and 
twelve  in  football. 


FACULTY 


During  the  period  July  1,  1960-June  30,  1961, 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  ( see  Appendix ) :  two  departmental  chairmen, 
two  deans  and  one  acting  dean,  two  professors,  four 
associate  professors,  eighteen  assistant  professors,  and 
two  lecturers.  Six  members  of  the  faculty  were  selected 
to  become  Alumni  Distinguished  Professors  and  five 
were  promoted  to  Kenan  Professorships;  fourteen 
others  became  professors,  twenty-one  associate  profes¬ 
sors,  and  twenty  assistant  professors 

Five  members  of  the  faculty  retired:  Wesley  Critz 
George,  Professor  of  Medicine;  Katharine  Jocher,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology-Anthropology;  Arthur  M.  Jordan, 
Professor  of  Education;  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Professor  and 
former  Dean,  School  of  Education;  and  Gustav  T. 
Schwenning,  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 

During  the  year  thirty-three  resignations  from  the 
faculty  were  accepted  by  the  administration  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Sixteen 
were  from  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  and  seven¬ 
teen  from  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 

Faculty  deaths  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 
William  Morton  Dey,  Kenan  Professor  Emeritus; 
Hugo  Giduz,  Professor  Emeritus;  Allan  Wilson 
Hobbs,  Professor  Emeritus  and  former  Dean,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Henry  Charles  House,  Jr.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education;  Sigurdur  Jonsson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pharmacy;  George  Coffin  Taylor,  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus;  and  Mrs.  Marvin  H.  Stacy,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  Women.  The  University  has  suffered  great 
loss  in  the  passing  of  these  able  and  distinguishd  fac¬ 
ulty  members. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  thirty-five  members  of  the 
faculty  were  approved  for  at  least  a  semester.  Sixteen 
of  the  thirty-five  needed  and  received  financial  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  University. 

Among  faculty  distinctions  relating  to  special 
academic  or  research  achievement,  election  to  promi¬ 
nent  positions  by  colleagues,  or  noteworthy  assign¬ 
ments  to  scholarly  tasks  were: 

Dr.  Nathan  Womack,  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Surgery,  continued  for  a  second  year  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Kenan  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classics  Berthold  L.  Ull- 
man  was  President  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Kenan  Professor  Werner  P.  Friederich  was  elected 
President  of  the  International  Comparative  Literature 
Association.  Business  School  Dean  Maurice  W.  Lee 
served  as  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  Miss  Ellen  Anderson 
became  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Medical 
Technologists.  Professor  Harry  Davis,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Dramatic  Arts,  was  President  of 
the  Southeastern  Theater  Conference.  Professor  Earl 
Slocum  became  President  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association.  Professor  R.  E.  Jamerson  was  chosen 
President  of  the  College  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Professor  Walter  Rabb  was  elected  President 
of  the  College  Baseball  Coaches  Association. 

Honorary  degrees  were  given  to  three  University 
persons:  Kenan  Professor  W.  L.  Wiley  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chattanooga,  Dr.  Katherine  Jocher  at  Goucher 
College  and  Coach  Frank  McGuire  at  Belmont  Abbey. 

Guggenheim  grants  were  awarded  to  Professor 
Charles  Reilley  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to 
study  metal  chelates  in  Europe,  and  to  Dr.  Robert 
Kaske  of  the  Department  of  English  to  study  the  hero 
in  poetry.  Dr.  Maurice  Natanson  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  received  a  grant  from  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Learned  Societies  to  study  in  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  relationships  between  philosophy  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  psychiatry.  Assistant  Professor  Kenneth  J. 
Reckford  of  the  Department  of  Classics  was  given  a 
fellowship  to  study  a  year  at  the  new  Center  for 
Hellenic  Studies  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  while  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Arndt  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  won  a  Fulbright  Grant  to  study  German 
and  Slavic  dialectology  at  the  University  of  Muenster 
in  Germany. 

Distinguished  Alumni  Professorships,  the  first  to 
be  filled  under  the  program  of  Alumni  Annual  Giv¬ 
ing,  were  awarded  to  Professors  Herbert  R.  Baer, 
Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous,  Alfred  G.  Engstrom,  Alan 
Keith-Lucas,  Carl  H.  Pegg,  and  Corydon  P.  Spruill. 

Kenan  Professorships  went  to  Professors  Harold 
Hotelling,  Clifford  P.  Lyons,  E.  William  Noland, 
Charles  B.  Robson  and  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  received  distinctive 
honors  and  appointments.  Dr.  Harold  Hotelling  was 


honored  on  his  65  th  birthday  by  fellow  statisticians  all 
over  the  world,  who  published  three  volumes  in  his 
honor. 

Professors  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick  and  C.  S.  Logsdon  of 
the  School  of  Business  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
undertook  a  survey  of  handicapped  people  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  labor  market. 

Professor  John  Thibaut  was  recognized  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association’s  Journal,  Con¬ 
temporary  Psychology,  as  co-author  of  Social  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Groups,  one  of  the  best  books  in  that  field  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  decade  of  the  1950’s. 

Professor  Paul  Guthrie,  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics,  was  appointed  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  be  chief  arbitrator  in  settling  a  labor  dispute 
between  airline  engineers  and  airline  management. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous  won  the  O.  Max  Gard¬ 
ner  Award  for  his  research  in  blood  diseases  and  for 
his  outstanding  teaching  and  training  of  pathologists. 

Winners  of  the  Tanner  Award  for  "excellence  in 
teaching  undergraduates”  were  Professors  Lyman  Cot- 
ten,  James  R.  Caldwell  (for  the  second  time),  H.  E. 
Lehman,  and  George  B.  Daniel. 

Professor  George  Nicholson  represented  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  parleys  on  use  of  wea¬ 
pons  for  defense. 

Dr.  Carl  Gottschalk  was  made  a  "lifetime  career 
investigator”  by  the  American  Heart  Association,  a 
rare  research  opportunity  which  enables  him  to  have 
support  for  his  heart  research  for  all  of  his  professional 
life. 

Kenan  Professor  John  N.  Couch  went  to  India  for 
the  United  States  State  Department  to  advise  on  bot¬ 
any  teaching  in  Indian  universities.  Kenan  Professor 
of  Music  Glen  Haydon,  also  under  State  Department 
auspices,  exchanged  views  with  Soviet  Musicologists 
in  Moscow  and  other  Russian  cities.  Dr.  Thelma  Gwyn 
Thurstone  aided  the  United  States  Department  in 
helping  the  government  of  Afghanistan  on  educational 
testing.  Professor  B.  J.  Pettis  spoke  at  a  Warsaw,  Po¬ 
land,  gathering  of  mathematicians  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America;  and  Kenan  Professor  Alfred  T. 
Brauer  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  several  European 
countries. 
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Dr.  George  Doak  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
was  President  of  the  North  American  Lily  Society 
which  met  in  Chapel  Hill  June  30  and  July  1. 

Professor  Dan  PoLlitt  was  given  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  a  year  to  take  a  new  post  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  as  special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  University  has  several  "inventors”  on  its  fac¬ 
ulty.  Dr.  Kenneth  Sugioka  joined  with  two  other  anes¬ 
thesiologists  to  make  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
passing  of  oxygen  into  the  human  brain.  Dr.  David 
Davis  and  others  of  the  Medical  School  devised  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  measuring  the  heart-beat  by  the  application  of 
radio  telemetry  and  won  first  prize  at  a  national  medi¬ 
cal  meeting  in  New  York.  Drs.  Ernest  H.  Wood, 
Philip  M.  Johnson  and  Stewart  L.  Mooring  discovered 
a  way  to  observe  the  human  spleen  by  utilizing  chrom¬ 
ium  51,  a  radioactive  substance  that  concentrates 
rapidly  on  the  spleen  enabling  it  to  be  "scanned”  on 
special  electronic  equipment.  Dr.  Charles  Reilley  in¬ 
vented  an  office  electronic  computer  for  his  own  use 
in  chemistry,  reducing  about  ten-fold  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  color  qualities.  Professor  R.  C. 
Bose  and  his  assistant  D.  K.  Chaudhuri  discovered  a 
system  for  detecting  errors  over  toll-grade  telephone 
circuits  to  stop  wasteful  "bursts  of  errors.” 

Two  of  Dr.  Dudley  J.  Cowden’s  books  on  statistics 
passed  the  100,000  mark  and  reached  the  best-seller 
list  for  technical  volumes. 

Illustrative  of  the  scholarly  contributions  of  the 
faculty  in  the  editorship  of  learned  journals  and  peri¬ 
odicals  are:  Guy  Johnson  and  Rupert  Vance,  co-edi¬ 
tors  of  Social  Forces;  George  Daniel,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Newsletter;  Fletcher  M.  Green,  edi¬ 
tor  of  die  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Science;  Dougald  MacMillan,  Principal  Editor  of 
Studies  in  Philology;  Samuel  M.  Holton,  editor  of  The 
High  School  Journal;  Frederic  E.  Coenen,  the  U.  N.  C. 
Studies  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures; 
W.  P.  Friederich  and  Karl  Selig,  Studies  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature;  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  editor,  and  John  E. 
Keller,  managing  editor,  Studies  in  Romance  Lang¬ 
uages  and  Literatures.  Frank  M.  Duffey  is  editor  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Bulletin;  Charles  Reilley  of  the  Journal 
of  Electroanalytic  Chemistry ;  Lyle  V.  Jones,  managing 
editor  of  Psychometrika;  and  Charles  Henderson,  of 
Humanities  of  the  South.  Walter  H.  Wheeler  suc¬ 


ceeded  John  N.  Couch  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Elisha  Mitchell  Society,  and  James  C.  Ingram  suc¬ 
ceeded  G.  T.  Schwenning  as  editor  of  The  Southern 
Economic  Journal.  The  reception  given  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  new  journal,  Romance  Notes,  attests  the  vision 
of  Kenan  Professor  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Romance  Languages  in  initiating  this  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  Medieval  Academy  of  America  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  with  Kenan  Professor 
Emeritus  Berthold  L.  Ullman  presiding  as  President. 
The  Ackland  Memorial  Art  Center  held  a  special 
showing,  "Medieval  Art,”  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  contributions  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  the 
University  Symphony,  the  University  String  Quartet, 
the  Men’s  Glee  Club,  the  University  Concert  Band,  the 
University  Chorus,  and  the  Chapel  Hill  Choral  Club 
are  too  numerous  to  list.  Special  mention,  however, 
should  be  made  of  the  splendid  production  of  Verdi’s 
La  Traviata  directed  by  Professor  Wilton  Mason.  This 
was  the  University’s  first  fully  staged  performance  of 
an  opera  from  the  standard  romantic  repertoire. 

The  Faculty  Club  found  a  home  in  the  Monogram 
Club  Building  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Expressions  of 
appreciation  are  due  Mr.  C.  P.  Erickson,  Director  of 
Athletics;  Dr.  O.  K.  Cornwell,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education;  Mr.  J.  A.  Branch,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager;  and  the  members  of  the  Monogram 
Club  for  their  efforts  and  cooperation  in  providing  a 
suitable  location  for  the  Faculty  Club.  At  the  same 
time  more  comfortable  and  convenient  quarters  in 
Woollen  Gymnasium  were  arranged  for  Monogram 
Club  members. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Dr.  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  has  also  been  appointed  Dean  of 
the  General  College,  thus  combining  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  two  colleges.  Professor  Claiborne  S.  Jones 
will  serve  as  Associate  Dean  of  the  General  College 
with  enlarged  responsibilities. 

During  the  year  progress  was  made  in  improving 
instruction  in  courses  at  the  freshman-sophomore 
level.  Twenty  courses  were  taught  by  Kenan  Professors 
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and  the  percentage  of  total  courses  taught  by  part-time 
instructors,  which  had  been  49  per  cent  in  1957,  was 
43.6  per  cent.  This  reduction  was  achieved  despite  an 
increase  of  138  in  the  number  of  courses  or  sections 
offered. 

Throughout  the  past  year  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Freshman  Year,  chaired  by  Professor  George  Har¬ 
per,  studied  many  facets  of  our  first-year  program  and 
made  numerous  practical  recommendations.  In  order 
to  implement  some  of  these  recommendations  and  to 
provide  a  greater  percentage  of  full-time  teachers,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  control  the  growth  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  more  effectively  in  future  years. 

The  most  striking  increase  in  undergraduate  ma¬ 
jors  in  recent  years  has  been  in  mathematics— ninety- 
two  during  the  past  year  compared  with  forty-four 
only  three  years  ago — and  in  chemistry — one  hundred 
twenty-two  compared  with  eighty-nine  a  year  ago.  In¬ 
creases  have  also  occurred  in  zoology  and  several  of 
the  foreign  languages. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  began  an 
experiment  with  large  lecture  classes  in  basic  eco¬ 
nomics  taught  by  the  regular  faculty  combined  with 
small  discussion  groups  under  the  guidance  of  ad¬ 
vanced  graduate  students.  The  objectives  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  increasing  enrollment  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  conceptual  and  the  analytical  approaches. 

The  Law  School  had  the  highest  enrollment  in  its 
history.  Higher  admission  standards  were  adopted  to 
become  effective  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Of  the  fifty-four 
graduates  only  four  failed  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Ex¬ 
amination. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Nursing  led  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  Examination  in  all  cate¬ 
gories.  Special  commendation  is  due  Dean  Elizabeth 
Kemble  and  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  for 
establishing  and  achieving  high  standards  in  a  short 
time. 

The  School  of  Education,  occupying  its  new  quar¬ 
ters,  underwent  an  administrative  reorganization,  se¬ 
cured  approval  of  a  two-year  graduate  professional 
program  in  School  Administration,  completed  six  im¬ 
portant  surveys  and  school  studies  for  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools,  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  self-study 
in  preparation  for  a  re-evaluation  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 


and  succeeded  in  gaining  federal  support  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute  in  Counseling  and  Guidance. 

The  high  point  of  the  year  for  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  came  on  October  21,  1961,  when  its  new  home 
in  Howell  Hall  was  dedicated.  Increased  support  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  school  by  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
through  the  Journalism  Foundation  is  attracting  na¬ 
tion-wide  attention. 

Construction  began  on  a  building  for  the  School 
of  Public  Health.  This  encouraging  development  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  consolidation 
movement  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
resulted  in  a  decision  by  that  agency  to  transfer  its  ex¬ 
perimental  medicine  unit  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Atlanta. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  awarded  two  major 
research  grants:  the  clinical  research  facility  ($897,- 
528  over  a  three-year  period)  and  the  categorical  re¬ 
search  unit  for  the  study  of  hemorrhage  and  throm¬ 
bosis  ($1,573,435  over  a  seven-year  period).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  grant  support  was  obtained  for  the  establishment 
of  an  FM  radio  circuit  connecting  the  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital  with  many  community  hospitals. 
Concern  has  been  expressed  in  recent  years  for  an  ap¬ 
parent  decline  in  the  quality  of  applicants  for  medical 
schools.  It  is  reassuring  that  a  distinct  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  quality  of  applicants  for  the  entering  class 
of  1961  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Approval  was  obtained  for  the  granting  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree  with  a  major  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.  The  School  of  Dentistry  was 
authorized  to  give  a  graduate  program  in  Prosthodon- 
tics.  The  School  of  Public  Health  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  revive  the  PhD.  program  in  Epidemiology. 
The  graduate  curriculum  in  Industrial  Relations  was 
suspended  as  the  needs  can  now  be  met  through  other 
programs.  Review  of  professional  degree  programs 
was  begun  by  a  special  committee  of  the  graduate 
board.  An  inquiry  into  graduate  programs  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  arts  will  be  included  in  this  study. 


LIBRARY 


Carrying  out  the  plans  of  a  special  committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  James  Godfrey,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  the  University  devoted  its  birthday,  October 
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12.  to  die  celebration  of  the  addition  of  the  one  mil¬ 
lionth  volume  to  the  book  collection  of  the  L.  R.  Wil¬ 
son  Library.  Most  appropriately  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Hanes  family — long  friends  and  good  benefac¬ 
tors  of  the  Library — this  volume  was  a  splendid  edi¬ 
tion  of  John  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  from  the 
press  of  William  Caxton.  To  further  mark  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  occasion,  President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  spoke  on  "The  American  University — 
I960.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  on  President  Pusey  and  on 
President  Walter  Martin  of  Emory  University. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1961,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  additional  volumes  were  received; 
and  considering  books,  manuscripts,  microcards  and 
microprints,  clippings,  pamphlets,  prints  and  pictures, 
slides  and  records,  the  library’s  total  holdings  exceeded 
five  million  items.  Accompanying  this  increase  in  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  possessions  was  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  use.  More  than  a  half-million  books  were 
circulated  and  55,000  inquiries  were  made  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  service.  In  the  field  of  interlibrary  loans  the 
Wilson  Library  supplied  5,500  books  and  requested 
from  other  libraries  only  2,250.  A  short  time  ago  the 
opposite  condition  prevailed.  This  growth  and  activity 
was  supported  by  a  budget  for  the  year  of  $962,761.99. 
The  millionth  volume  will  soon  be  matched  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  budget  as  the  library  seeks  to  make  secure 
and  fruitful  its  position  as  one  of  the  twenty-five  lead¬ 
ing  academic  research  libraries  in  the  country. 


RESEARCH 


During  the  fiscal  year  1960-61  the  University  held 
408  grants  and  contracts  for  purposes  of  research, 
training,  construction  or  purchase  of  equipment.  Of 
this  number,  293  were  either  new  grants  or  contracts 
or  renewals.  The  408  grants  and  contracts  amounted 
to  the  impressive  sum  of  $6,666,000.00,  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1,800,000.00  or  39-2  per  cent  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Of  the  total  of  new  funds,  65.4 
per  cent  was  designated  for  research,  31.1  per  cent  for 
training,  and  the  remaining  3-5  per  cent  was  specifi¬ 
cally  earmarked  for  construction  and  equipment  in 
connection  with  research. 


During  the  period  July  1,  I960  through  June  30, 
1961,  the  University  Research  Council  made  to  faculty 
members  seventy-one  grants  totaling  $40,176.70.  The 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  author¬ 
ized  from  the  Smith  Fund  forty-eight  grants  totaling 
$3,049.62. 


PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


The  year  proved  to  be  a  busy  and  productive  one 
in  the  implementation  of  the  largest  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  physical  facilities  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  (see  Appendix).  Fifteen  construction  proj¬ 
ects  involving  expenditures  of  $2,607,320  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Eleven  projects  costing  $8,521,219  were  under 
construction,  and  twelve  additional  ones  to  require  a 
capital  outlay  of  $6,896,742  were  in  the  design  stage. 

Significant  advances  were  made  in  long-range 
planning  for  campus  development.  Mr.  Arthur  Tuttle, 
University  Planner,  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs.  The  firm  of  Kiff,  Colean, 
Voss  and  Souder  was  retained  as  consultants.  During 
the  period  October  1960-February  1961,  a  tentative 
master  plan  was  developed  for  Health  Affairs  and  the 
most  urgent  priorities  were  identified.  Further  plan¬ 
ning  in  depth  will  continue  for  another  year  in  the 
Health  Affairs  area  while  the  emphasis  on  over-all 
planning  will  be  shifted  to  the  rest  of  the  campus. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  total  amount  of  gifts,  grants  and  bequests  for 
1960-61  was  $3,506,329.40.  This  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  contracts  and  research  and  training  grants  that 
amounted  to  $6,666,000.00  for  the  same  period. 

Alumni  contributions  to  all  phases  of  University 
life  totaled  $456,856.44  with  the  unrestricted  Alumni 
Annual  Giving  Fund  with  6,360  donors  and  $109,- 
856.94  in  gifts,  showing  an  increase  for  its  ninth  year. 

The  other  ten  foundations  and  funds  making  an- 
ual  appeals  for  restricted  purposes  realized  $299,- 
193.25.  They  were  the  Business,  Dental,  Educational, 
Journalism,  Law,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Founda- 
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tions,  Friends  of  the  Library  (monetary  gifts  only), 
the  Law  Alumni  Association  and  the  Law  Foundation. 

Of  major  significance  on  the  Development  front 
was  the  establishment  of  six  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professorships.  These  professorships  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  Alumni  Annual  Giving. 

In  addition,  the  following  gifts  received  during  the 
year  will  make  possible  three  more  distinguished 
chairs:  The  James  Gordon  Hanes  Chair  in  the  Hu¬ 
manities  by  the  Hanes  Foundation  of  Winston-Salem; 
the  Professorship  of  Field  Physics  by  the  Institute  of 
Field  Physics;  and  a  fund  yet  to  be  designated  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Clemmons,  ’27,  of  New  York.  The  endowment 
for  the  Burton  Craige  Chair  was  also  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  by  Mrs.  Craige  of  Winston-Salem. 

During  the  year  the  University  was  recipient  of 
three  bequests  from  alumni.  One  established  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund;  a  second  made  an  unrestricted  gift  to  the 
Law  School;  and  the  third  added  to  an  already  estab¬ 
lished  lectureship.  Tire  donors  were  Richard  T.  Brooks, 
’45;  Thomas  Ruffin,  ’95;  and  Taylor  Grandy,  ’86, 
respectively. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Development  Council 
in  November  received  reports  from  the  following  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Development  Program: 

Alumni  Annual  Giving — E.  J.  Evans,  Durham 
Broadcasting  Foundation — Harold  Essex,  Winston- 
Salem 

Business  Foundation — N.  P.  Hayes,  Greensboro 
Dental  Foundation — Dr.  H.  R.  Chamblee,  Raleigh 
Educational  Foundation — J.  S.  May,  Burlington 
Friends  of  the  Library — B.  L.  Ullman,  Chapel  Hill 
Journalism  Foundation — Holt  McPherson, 

High  Point 

Law  Alumni  Foundation — Paul  Johnston, 

Chapel  Hill 

Law  Foundation — W.  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 
Medical  Alumni  Foundation — Dr.  John  S.  Rhodes, 
Raleigh 

Medical  Foundation — Paul  W.  Schenck,  Jr., 
Greensboro 

Pharmaceutical  Foundation — Wade  Gilliam, 
Winston-Salem 

Bequest  Program — John  Manning,  Chapel  Hill 
Special  Gifts — Frank  B.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem 


The  Development  Program’s  loss  in  the  death  of 
Vice  President  and  Finance  Officer  W.  D.  Carmichael, 
Jr.,  is  a  most  severe  one  and  will  be  keenly  felt  for  un¬ 
told  years  to  come. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE 


In  October  I960  a  study  was  made  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  University  and  members  of  the 
staff  had  engaged,  beyond  the  usual  on-campus  teach¬ 
ing  and  research,  in  undertakings  that  contributed 
significantly  to  the  life  of  the  state  during  the  previous 
year.  Information  was  collected  on  more  than  five 
hundred  examples  of  University  sponsored  or  sup¬ 
ported  programs  and  services.  These  were  found  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  libraries,  publications,  health 
education  and  patient  care,  adult  education,  activities 
for  pre-college  age  youth,  public  education,  higher 
education,  business  and  industry,  government  and  law, 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  social,  cultural,  and  creative 
organizations. 

The  University  provides  services  for  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  North  Carolinians.  These  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:  5,524  interlibrary  loans;  the 
publication  of  25  books  by  the  University  Press;  over 
70  short  courses,  seminars,  and  institutes  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Health  Affairs;  9,141  North  Carolinians  ad¬ 
mitted  for  in-patient  care  in  Memorial  Hospital;  4,212 
persons  who  received  dental  treatment;  76  extension 
classes  for  1,943  adults;  7,500  public  officials  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Institute  of  Government;  17  short 
courses  for  1,201  participants  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Services  and  Research;  an  average  of 
60,000  viewers  for  each  program  presented  by  the 
University  on  WUNC-TV;  services  to  more  than 
15,000  youths  of  pre-college  age;  13,000  visitors  to 
the  Ackland  Art  Center;  and  900  programs  presented 
by  the  Morehead  Planetarium  staff  to  72,000  persons. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  more  than  225  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  staff  had  been  selected  for  im¬ 
portant  positions  of  leadership  in  public  service,  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  art,  music,  literature,  science,  and 
many  other  fields.  A  few  of  these  responsibilities  were 
as  follows:  Member,  Executive  Board,  North  Carolina 
Library  Association;  Consultant  to  North  Carolina 
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Mental  Health  Association;  President,  North  Carolina 
Education  Association;  Ten  members,  State -Wide 
Conference  on  Teaching  Education;  Chairman,  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute; 
Member,  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State 
Government  in  North  Carolina;  Director  of  Unto 
These  Hills;  and  President,  State  Literary  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

The  University’s  interest  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  a  long  and  continuing  one.  The  fourth  full-year 
National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  High 
School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  directed 
by  Professor  E.  C.  Markham,  was  attended  by  forty- 
eight  teachers.  The  I960  summer  National  Science 
Foundation  Institute  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Mathematics,  directed  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Cameron  and  V.  A.  Greulach,  was  attended  by  ninety- 
nine  teachers.  The  I960  Summer  Institute  for  College 
Teachers  of  Chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  Profes¬ 
sors  H.  D.  Crockford  and  R.  G.  Hiskey,  was  attended 
by  fifty  teachers.  During  the  same  period  and  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Professor 
Victor  Greulach  directed  a  Botany  Conference  for 
College  Teachers  of  General  Botany  and  General 
Biology. 

In  1 960-61,  as  in  previous  years,  conferences  at¬ 
tended  by  secondary  school  students  and  teachers  were 
held  in  several  academic  disciplines.  On  October  28- 
29,  I960,  more  than  a  hundred  teachers,  directors,  and 
students  attended  the  Directors  Conference  and 
Workshop  sponsored  in  Chapel  Hill  by  the  Carolina 
Dramatic  Association,  and  the  same  organization  held 
its  thirty-eighth  annual  Drama  Festival  in  Chapel 
Hill,  April  13-15,  at  which  prize-winning  plays  from 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  community  theatres  were 
presented.  The  fourteenth  special  summer  session 
(I960)  in  dramatic  art  for  high  school  students  was 
attended  by  forty-three  selected  students  from  eleven 
states.  In  addition  to  the  prominent  part  played  over 
the  years  by  the  Dramatic  Art  faculty  in  the  outdoor 
historical  dramas,  the  department  has  been  active  in 
assisting  many  communities  in  planning  special  dra¬ 
matic  productions  for  commemorative  occasions.  Al¬ 
most  fifteen  hundred  high  school  students  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Junior 
Classical  League  in  Chapel  Hill  on  March  11.  The 
Music  faculty  also  assisted  the  schools  in  a  variety  of 


ways.  The  tenth  piano  clinic  for  teachers  and  students 
in  June,  I960,  was  attended  by  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  and  in  the  same  month  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Music  Educator’s  Association  held  a  choral  work¬ 
shop  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Division  High  School  Band  Clinic  in 
February,  1961,  was  attended  by  145  bandsmen  and 
twenty-five  directors.  Several  University  departments, 
including  Chemistry,  Classics,  Romance  Languages, 
and  Mathematics,  continued  their  annual  high  school 
contests,  with  University  tuition  scholarships  being 
awarded  to  eligible  recipients  among  the  state  win¬ 
ners  in  each  subject. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  167th  Commencement  of  the  University  was 
held  June  3  to  5,  with  1,946  students  receiving  de¬ 
grees.  An  additional  number  of  certificates  were 
granted  to  bring  the  graduation  total  to  1,974. 

The  baccalaureate  speaker  was  Dr.  William  Gros- 
venor  Pollard,  Priest-in-charge  of  St.  Alban’s  Chapel 
(Episcopal),  Clinton,  Tennessee,  and  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 
The  commencement  speaker  was  Mr.  Lenoir  Cham¬ 
bers,  Editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  Christopher 
Crittenden,  Historian;  Roger  A.  McDuffie,  Pharma¬ 
cist;  Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Legislator;  Kenneth  B.  Ra- 
per,  Botanist;  and  Joseph  T.  Wearn,  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Mr.  McDuffie  was  awarded  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy;  Dr.  Raper,  Doctor  of  Science, 
and  the  other  three,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

David  Lee  Grigg  of  Albemarle,  President  of  the 
Student  Body,  became  permanent  class  president,  and 
was  awarded  the  title  of  "Mr.  Alumnus.”  Miss  Judith 
Ann  Albergotti  of  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  was 
elected  "Miss  Alumna.”  Dr.  James  Davis  of  Durham 
succeeded  Mr.  H.  Dail  Holderness  of  Tarboro  as 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed  throughout 
commencement  for  the  fate  of  Davie  Poplar.  Could 
it  be  saved:  It  has  been.  Now  16,662  pounds  lighter, 
and  with  new  supporting  cables,  Davie  promises  to 
dominate  the  commencement  scene  for  many  more 
years. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 


APPENDIX 


Twenty-six  departments  and  professional  schools 
offered  courses  during  the  I960  Summer  Session. 
There  were  3,837  students  enrolled  in  the  first  term 
and  2,775  in  the  second  term  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  6,612.  This  was  an  increase  of  578  or  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Gradu¬ 
ate  and  professional  students  who  already  held  bache¬ 
lors’  degrees  constituted  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment.  About  nineteen  per  cent  of 
those  enrolled  were  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  administrators  undertaking  graduate 
study  or  were  undergraduates  preparing  for  public 
school  teaching.  An  additional  five  per  cent  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  teaching. 

The  Summer  Session  is  organized  to  permit  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  earn  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  (three- 
fourths  that  of  a  regular  semester)  if  he  chooses  to 
attend  both  terms.  This  means  that  all  regular  students 
who  desire  to  shorten  a  usual  four-year  attendance 
period  may  do  so.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  full-time 
faculty  in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  taught 
one  term  of  six  weeks.  The  Summer  Session,  together 
with  the  operation  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs 
on  a  twelve-month  basis  and  an  extensive  program  of 
short  courses  for  adult  groups  on  the  campus,  means 
that  the  University  is  in  fact  operating  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Thus,  an  often  expressed  desire  for  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  utilization  of  plant,  facilities,  and  staff  is  al¬ 
ready  being  fulfilled  on  this  campus. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Chancellor 


Enrollment  Report  and  Comparison 
For  Years  1957,  1958, 1959,  and  I960 


School 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

(Main  Campus) 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

General  College  . 

2,383 

2,569 

2,912 

3,190 

Arts  and  Sciences  .... 

1,324 

1,379 

1,408 

1,604 

Business  Admin . 

547 

502 

386 

419 

Education  . 

344 

422 

413 

418 

Journalism  . 

60 

50 

54 

60 

Graduate  . 

*983 

*1,118 

*1,239 

*1,306 

Law  . 

223 

252 

268 

314 

Library  Science  . 

40 

62 

68 

72 

Social  Work  . 

54 

60 

59 

67 

Sub  Total  .  5,958 

(Division  of  Health  Affairs) 

6,414 

6,807 

7,450 

Dentistry  . 

t224 

1218 

$220 

$221 

Medicine  . 

$260 

$269 

$287 

$274 

Nursing  . 

199 

211 

211 

225 

Pharmacy  . 

247 

245 

294 

260 

Public  Health  . 

150 

156 

140 

162 

Sub  Total  . 

1,080 

1,099 

1,152 

1,142 

ALL  UNIV.  TOTAL 

§7,038 

§7,513 

§7,959 

§8,592 

*  Excludes  graduate  students 

in  Public 

Health, 

Library 

Science,  and  Social  Work.  In  Fall,  I960,  there  were 
126  graduate  students  in  Public  Health,  66  in  Library 
Science,  and  66  in  Social  Work,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  graduate  students  to  1,564. 

t  Includes  Dental  Hygiene. 

$  Includes  Medical  Technology  and  Physical  Therapy. 

§  Excludes  credit  and  non-credit  students  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  and  interns,  residents,  and  fellows  in 
in  the  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
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APPOINTMENTS  1960-1961 


Faculty 

Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

E.  Maynard  Adams,  Chairman  . Philosophy 

Carlyle  James  Frarey,  Acting  Dean  . Library  Science 

Charles  Henderson,  Dean  . Division  of  Student  Affairs 

Walter  Wagner  Rabb,  Assistant  Director  . Athletics 

J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Dean  . General  College 

Floyd  W.  Denny,  Jr.,  Chairman  . Pediatrics 

Faculty  Appointments 

Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

Floyd  W.  Denny,  Jr.,  Professor  . Medicine 

Myron  A.  Peyton,  Professor . Romance  Languages 

Waldo  Emerson  Haisley,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor . Physics 

William  Hamburger,  Associate  Professor 

Business  Administration 

John  Kosa,  Associate  Professor  . Public  Health 

Alec  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Professor  . Physics 

James  Wyatt  Bawden,  Assistant  Professor  . Dentistry 

Charles  Victor  Briscoe,  Assistant  Professor  . Physics 

Richard  Earl  Day,  Assistant  Professor  . Law 

Dan  B.  Dobbs,  Assistant  Professor  . Law 

John  P.  Dreher,  Assistant  Professor  . Philosophy 

David  Franklin  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Edward  Glassman,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Samuel  Smythe  Hill,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor . Religion 

Robert  L.  Hilliard,  Assistant  Professor 

Radio,  TV,  Motion  Pictures 
Walter  Thompson  McFall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  ..Dentistry 
Lawrence  Dale  Mann,  Assistant  Professor 

City  &  Regional  Planning 


Ancel  Clyde  Mewborn,  Assistant  Professor  . Mathematics 

Paul  A.  Obrist,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Oscar  N.  Paris,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  . Zoology 

Margaret  Ann  Shaw,  Assistant  Professor  . Pharmacy 

Richard  A.  Smyth,  Assistant  Professor  . Philosophy 

Jack  Knight  Wier,  Assistant  Professor  . Pharmacy 

Paul  Joseph  Wurdack,  Assistant  Professor  . Pharmacy 

David  Grant  Brown,  Lecturer  . Business  Administration 

Francis  John  Peirce,  Lecturer  . Social  Work 


Faculty  Reappointments 

Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

Joseph  Oscar  Irwin,  Visiting  Professor  . Public  Health 

Albert  W.  Jowdy,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  . Pharmacy 

Ann  D.  Peters,  Associate  Professor  (Acting  Head) 

Public  Health 

Kerr  Lachlin  White,  Associate  Professor  . Medicine 


Visiting  Faculty 

Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

Ralph  Henry  Boatman,  Jr.,  Visiting  Professor 

Public  Health 

Hubert  Campbell,  Visiting  Professor  . Public  Health 

Marcel  Paul  Schutzenberger,  Visiting  Professor  . Statistics 


PROMOTIONS 


Name  Rank  (New)  School  or  Department 

Lyman  A.  Cotten,  Professor . English 

Bryce  S.  DeWitt,  Professor  . Physics 

Douglas  G.  Humm,  Professor  . Zoology 

James  C.  Ingram,  Professor  . Business  Administration 

Harold  Langenderfer,  Professor  ....Business  Administration 

David  Lapkin,  Professor  . Business  Administration 

Eugene  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Professor  . . Psychology 

Eugen  Merzbacher,  Professor  . Physics 

William  N.  Parker,  Professor  . Business  Administration 

Daniel  Pollitt,  Professor  . Law 

Charles  N.  Reilley,  Professor  . Chemistry 

Robert  Jack  Shankle,  Professor . Dentistry 

Donald  G.  Tarbet,  Professor  . Education 

George  S.  Welsh,  Professor  . . . Psychology 

Walter  W.  Arndt,  Associate  Professor  ..Germanic  Languages 

R.  Darrell  Bock,  Associate  Professor  . . Psychology 

Ernest  Q.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor 

Sociology-Anthropology 

Frank  Hayes  Daniel,  Associate  Professor  . . . Dentistry 

Robert  L.  Davis,  Associate  Professor  . Mathematics 

Roy  Griffith  Hall,  Associate  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 

William  J.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  . Statistics 

Osborne  B.  Hardison,  Associate  Professor  . English 

Richard  G.  Hiskey,  Associate  Professor  . Chemistry 

Murray  Wade  Holland,  Associate  Professor . Dentistry 

Annie  Lee  J  ones,  Associate  Professor  . Education 

William  Little,  Associate  Professor  . Chemistry 

James  D.  Phillips,  Associate  Professor  . Law 

Halbert  B.  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  . Psychology 

Frank  W.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  . History 

Joseph  St.  Jean,  Associate  Professor 

Geology  and  Geography 
John  Lassiter  Sanders,  Associate  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 


Andrew  MacKay  Scott,  Associate  Professor  ..Political  Science 
Richard  Lee  Simpson,  Associate  Professor 

Sociology-Anthropology 


John  B.  Sowter,  Associate  Professor  . Dentistry 

John  Keith  Spitznagel,  Associate  Professor  . . Medicine 

Don  Lee  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  . Dentistry 

James  D.  Buckholtz,  Assistant  Professor  . Mathematics 

Carl  M.  Cochrane,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 
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Name  Rank  (New)  School  or  Department 

Charles  E.  Edge,  Assistant  Professor  . English 

Harold  J.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Donald  C.  Jicha,  Assistant  Professor  . Chemistry 

Martin  H.  Keeler,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Gustin  Thomas  Kiffney,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  ....Medicine 

Royce  W.  Murray,  Assistant  Professor  . Chemistry 

Rachael  Lee  Nunley,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Mabel  Marie  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Clarence  W.  Patty,  Assistant  Professor  . Mathematics 

Arthur  J.  Prange,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Ann  Leslie  Russell,  Assistant  Professor  . Nursing 


Ruth  E.  Searles,  Assistant  Professor  ..Sociology-Anthropology 


Robert  A.  Stipe,  Assistant  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 

Peter  F.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor  . History 

Martin  S.  Wallach,  Assistant  Professor . Medicine 

Lewis  Poindexter  Watts,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 
Joan  Virginia  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 


FACULTY  RETIREMENTS 


Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

Wesley  Critz  George,  Professor  . Medicine 

Katherine  Jocher,  Professor  ....IRSS,  Sociology-Anthropology 

Cecil  Johnson,  Dean  . General  College 

(continues  as  professor) 

Arthur  M.  Jordan,  Professor  . Education 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Professor  . Education 

Gustav  T.  Schwenning,  Professor  ....Business  Administration 


FACULTY  RESIGNATIONS 


Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

Wayne  Henry  Akerson,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Barbara  Helen  Bernard,  Associate  Professor  . Nursing 

Melborne  Romaine  Carriker,  Associate  Professor  . Zoology 


Olan  Victor  Cook,  Associate  Professor,  Assoc.  Uni.  Librarian 

Library  Science 


Edward  Charles  Curnen,  Professor  and  Chairman 

(Pediatrics)  . Medicine 

Earl  E.  Deubler,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 

Institute  of  Fisheries 

John  Dewey  Dorsett,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

William  Edward  Dossel,  Assistant  Professor . Medicine 

David  Beattie  Duncan,  Professor  . Statistics 

Beulah  Thereasa  Gautefold,  Associate  Professor  . Nursing 

Rolfe  E.  Glover  III,  Assistant  Professor . Physics 

Allen  McCoy  Goodeve,  Assistant  Professor  . Pharmacy 


Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

George  Washington  Hardy  III,  Assistant  Professor  . Law 

Harold  J.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

George  Charles  Hemmens,  Assistant  Professor 

City  &  Regional  Planning 


Joseph  Pless  Hennessee,  Assistant  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 

Robin  Ledbetter  Hinson,  Assistant  Professor  . Law 

(Assistant  Dean) 

Floyd  Hunter,  Professor  . Social  Work 

Philip  Martin  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 

Ruth  Emilia  Lindberg,  Associate  Professor  . Nursing 

A.  Victor  Masket,  Associate  Professor  . Physics 

Edward  C.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Professor  . Education 

Robert  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 

Bernard  S.  Pasternack,  Assistant  Professor . Public  Health 

George  Dial  Penick,  Associate  Professor  . Medicine 

John  Saunders  Pike,  Associate  Professor  . Dentistry 

Gerald  S.  Posner,  Associate  Professor 


Institute  of  Fisheries 


Royal  G.  Shannonhouse,  Assistant  Professor 

Institute  of  Government 

Frank  James  Shea,  Assistant  Professor  . Nursing 

Ozzie  Norman  Simpkins,  Associate  Professor  ..Public  Health 

Charles  R.  Vernon,  Assistant  Professor . Medicine 

Fred  H.  Weaver,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  to  become  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Consolidated  University. 

Drury  William  Wall,  Associate  Professor  . Mathematics 

Mildred  Louise  Wood,  Assistant  Professor  . Medicine 


FACULTY  DEATHS 


Name  Rank  School  or  Department 

William  Morton  Dey,  Kenan  Professor,  Emeritus 

Romance  Languages 

Hugo  Giduz,  Professor,  Emeritus  . Education 

Allan  Wilson  Hobbs,  Professor,  Emeritus  . Mathematics 

Henry  Charles  House,  Jr.,  Professor  . Physical  Education 

Sigurdur  Jonsson,  Professor  . Pharmacy 

Mrs.  Marvin  Hendrix  Stacy,  Dean  of  Women,  Emeritus 
George  Coffin  Taylor,  Kenan  Professor,  Emeritus . English 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


Major  Projects  Completed 

1.  Married  Students  Housing  (14  additional  units) 

2.  Wing  D,  Residence  Hall  for  Nursing  Students 

3.  Electrical  Alterations,  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 

4.  Ackland  Building,  Air  Conditioning 
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5.  Steam  Main  to  Housing  Project  and  Dormitories 

6.  Basement  of  Wing  C,  Nursing  Dormitory 

7.  Hanes  Hall,  top  floor  renovated  for  School  of  Business 
Administration 

8.  Lenoir  Hall,  Air  Conditioning  (2nd  Phase) 

9.  Peabody  Hall,  Air  Conditioning  (Old  Part) 

10.  Curb,  gutter,  and  blacktopping  streets  in  Married  Stu¬ 
dents  Housing  Project 

11.  Venable  Hall,  Air  Conditioning  (Seven  low  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  rooms) 

12.  Telephone  Exchange,  equipment  modernized 

13.  Electric  Distribution  System  modernized  in  Town  and 
on  Campus 

14.  Installation  of  new  water  mains 

15.  Laundry  Plant  Improvements  and  new  services 

Major  Projects  Under  Construction 

1.  Medical  Sciences  Research  Wing 

2.  North  Wing,  School  of  Public  Health 

3.  Ehringhaus  and  Craige  Dormitories 

4.  School  of  Public  Health 

5.  Renovation  of  Laboratories,  Venable  Hall 

6.  Foreign  Language  Building 

7.  Intensive  Care  Unit,  third  floor,  N.  C.  Memorial 
Hospital 


8.  Alterations  in  Anesthetizing  Area,  N.  C.  Memorial 
Hospital 

9.  Installation  of  telephone  cable 

10.  Improvement  and  relocation  of  electric  distribution 
equipment 

11.  Installation  of  new  water  mains 

Major  Projects  Authorized  And  In  The 
Design  Stage 

1.  Shop,  General  Storeroom  and  Warehouse 

2.  Botany  Building 

3.  Geology  and  Geography  Building 

4.  Addition  to  Hill  Music  Hall 

5.  Addition  to  Swain  Hall 

6.  Air  Conditioning  South  Building,  Steele  Building,  and 
West  Wing  of  Library  Building 

7.  Clinical  Research  Facilities,  top  floor,  South  Wing, 
N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 

8.  Married  Students  Housing  (2nd  Project) 

9.  New  boiler  for  Power  Plant  and  Steam  Lines  to  campus 

10.  Addition  to  Central  Telephone  Exchange  Building  and 
equipment  for  1800  new  lines 

11.  New  Power  Plant  equipment 

12.  Addition  to  Water  Treatment  Plant  and  new  distribu¬ 
tion  lines 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  ACTING  CHANCELLOR  W.  W.  PIERSON  FOR  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  JULY  1,  I960  TO  JUNE  30,  1961 


THE  FACULTY  OUTLOOK 


During  this  year  there  were  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  submission  of  bud¬ 
gets  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time.  The  College,  the  Alumnae,  and 
friends  joined  President  Friday  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  submission  of  the  case  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  public  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  distinction  in  the  faculties  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  by  provision  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  staff  more  nearly  equivalent  to  those  paid  in  other 
institutions  of  similar  rank  and  classification.  It  was 
fully  realized  here,  as  elsewhere  in  many  institutions, 
that  the  competition  between  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  highly  qualified  faculty  personnel  grows  apace 
year  by  year  as  the  demand  increases  and  the  supply 
tends  relatively  to  diminish.  The  retention  of  desired 
personnel  and  of  productive  scholars  in  our  faculties, 
we  know,  may  not  always  be  assured  by  reason  of 
willingness  and  ability  to  raise  salaries,  but  this 
method  of  competition  is  obviously  and  inevitably, 
along  with  the  provision  of  favorable  working  condi¬ 
tions,  a  component  of  the  growing  contest  between 
institutions  for  faculty  staff  of  strength.  The  demands 
due  to  increased  enrollment  will  in  all  probability 
continue  for  some  time  to  mean  salary  increases  if 
institutions  endeavor  to  maintain  the  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  distinction  attained;  they  very  definitely 
mean  such  increases  if  institutions  aim  at  growth 
in  services  and  distinction. 

Such  increases  applied  in  general  on  a  merit  basis, 
at  discretion,  and  as  an  incentive  to  productive  work 
have  been  requested.  These  requests  have  been  gen¬ 
erously  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
effects  will  be,  it  is  thought,  apparent  during  the 
next  few  years  in  the  strengthening  of  morale,  in 


the  increased  holding  power  of  the  College,  and  in 
the  capacity  to  acquire  new  faculty  members.  The 
College  has  been  fortunate  to  obtain  this  year  by  way 
of  replacement  some  faculty  members  of  distin¬ 
guished  quality,  such  as  a  new  head  of  the  English 
Department  and  a  new  Professor  of  French.  New 
staff,  already  authorized,  in  Art,  History,  German, 
Philosophy,  and  Geography  of  much  promise  in 
teaching  and  research  have  been  added.  Indeed,  the 
College  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  new 
personnel.  Several  junior  staff  members  now  on 
leave  in  order  to  undertake  further  graduate  studies 
will  return  for  service  next  year.  Likewise,  some 
professors  now  on  research  leave  will  return  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  September. 

Respecting  policies  relative  to  the  addition  of 
faculty  members,  it  is  recommended  as  being  of  ur¬ 
gent  importance  that  added  resources  be  provided  in 
both  staff  and  equipment  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

One  of  the  events  occurring  in  the  past  nine 
months  which  holds  much  future  significance  for  the 
College  was  the  announcement  during  a  commemora¬ 
tive  luncheon  of  an  endowment  of  a  distinguished 
professorship  in  "Financial  Affairs.”  Plans  for  this 
professorship  had  previously  been  under  consideration 
and  projection.  This  chair  will  provide  instruction  in 
a  field  clearly  identified  with  our  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics.  It  will  have  an  interest  for  students  in  Home 
Economics,  and  many  other  departments  of  learning. 
The  supplement  to  the  regular  salary  will  accrue  from 
funds  generously  given  by  Mrs.  Kathleen  Price  Bryan, 
for  whom  the  professorship  will  be  named.  The  Col¬ 
lege  is  and  will  continue  to  be  much  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Bryan  for  this  constructive  gift. 

An  interesting  and  worthy  movement  that  has 
been  started  and  is  already  bearing  substantial  fruits 
in  the  way  of  contributions  is  that  which  may  even- 
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tually  result  in  the  endowment  of  a  distinguished 
professorship  in  Mathematics  to  be  called  the  "Barton 
Professor.  ’  This  movement  was  planned  and  started 
by  friends  and  former  students  of  Professor  Helen 
Barton,  a  dedicated  and  exemplary  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  who  in  I960  retired  after  33  years  of  service 
to  the  College. 

A  gift  which  will  have  much  meaning  for  the 
staff  in  Physical  Education  was  that  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rosenthal  of  more  than  $10,000 — the  second  gift  re¬ 
cently  made — to  equip  further  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  located  in  Rosenthal  Gymnasium.  This  gift  will 
enable  the  College  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  research 
projects,  to  investigate  many  problems  of  youth  fit¬ 
ness,  and  to  study  the  effects  of  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  stress.  This  Laboratory  will  become  one  of 
the  best  equipped  to  be  found  among  institutions  for 
women. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
shows  that  productive  scholarship  is  becoming  more 
and  more  commonly  accepted  as  an  obligation  of 
those  who  teach  advanced  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses.  It  is  accepted  now  as  one  of  the  formal 
criteria  for  recommendations  of  promotion  in  aca¬ 
demic  rank.  The  outlook  for  a  College  of  distinction 
will  gain  in  assurance  and  certainty  as  this  obligation 
becomes  operative  as  a  rule  of  practice  and  as  its  ful¬ 
fillment  is  generally  expected.  The  interdependence  of 
research  and  good  teaching  will  in  this  way — as  is 
usual — find  justification. 

According  to  report,  "forty-nine  members  of  the 
faculty,  active  as  writers,  editors,  translators,  com¬ 
posers,  and  exhibiting  artists,  are  credited  with  a  total 
of  119  published  titles  during  1959-60,  according  to 
a  compilation  made  by  Librarian  Charles  M.  Adams 
and  his  staff. 

"The  publication  output  for  the  year  includes  five 
books,  sixty  academic  and  scientific  articles,  nine 
translations,  and  four  music  compositions.  Eleven  pub¬ 
lished  poems  and  twenty-one  exhibitions  of  art  works 
were  also  accounted  for  in  the  creative  arts  field.’’ 

A  service  which  has,  during  the  past  academic 
year,  enlisted  the  attention  and  labor  of  many  faculty 
members  has  been  the  "Self-Study”  prepared  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  A  Steering  Committee  (headed 
by  Dr.  Littlejohn  as  Chairman)  has  organized  diver¬ 


sified  and  numerous  groups  of  faculty  committees 
which  have  re-studied  the  College  objectively,  apprais¬ 
ing  the  structural  organizations  and  activities  and  re¬ 
defining  some  of  the  aims.  A  co-ordinating  editor 
(Dr.  Kennedy)  is  occupied  in  a  work  of  systematic 
revision.  This  labor,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  than 
commonly  beneficial  in  that  this  analytical  study  of 
the  College  will  be  of  value  to  the  institution  immed¬ 
iately  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  Association.  Another 
such  study  has  been  made  by  a  Committee  (with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Largent  as  Chairman)  in  preparation  of  a  Fac¬ 
ulty  Handbook. 


THE  ENROLLMENT  OUTLOOK 


During  the  year  the  college  administration  be¬ 
came  aware  that  applications  for  admissions  of  quali¬ 
fied  and  eligible  persons  showed  a  steady  maintenance 
month  by  month  of  an  increase  of  about  500  over 
the  same  number  of  applicants  the  year  previous. 
This  fact  was  considered  along  with  mounting  in¬ 
creases  in  the  upper  class  members.  Studies  by  the 
Registrar’s  office  relative  to  the  retention  of  students 
in  upper  classes  submitted  on  the  basis  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  records  covering  a  five-year  period  showed 
that  freshmen  return  as  sophomores  in  the  ratio  of 
78%,  that  sophomores  return  as  juniors  by  the  same 
ratio  (78% ),  and  that  juniors  return  as  seniors  in  the 
ratio  of  86%.  With  the  increases  in  enrollments  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  this  would  by  way  of  projection 
indicate  a  progressive  enlargement  of  upper  classes. 
Thus  the  College  will  have  an  increased  number  of 
new  students  and  in  accumulative  manner  an  increased 
number  of  upper  classmen.  According  to  indications, 
based  upon  minimum  calculations,  the  shortage  in 
rooming  spaces  by  September,  1963  would  be  643. 
That  is  the  outlook  and  was  the  urgent  reason  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  decision  to  double  the  size  of  the  dormitory 
that  had  been  requested  and  to  ask  for  additional  stu¬ 
dent  housing  in  the  amount  of  640  spaces  instead  of 
320.  This  unusual  request  was  generously  received  by 
the  Joint  Appropriation  Committees  and  we  trust 
will  be  approved  in  the  popular  election  in  which 
the  bond  issue  supporting  the  building  project  will 
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be  voted  upon.  Under  the  terms  this  enlarged  dormi¬ 
tory  will  be  one  half  self-liquidated  and  one  half  paid 
from  the  bond  issue. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  College  in  the 
fall  of  1961  could  have  a  freshman  class  larger  than 
that  of  I960  by  about  500  students,  if  such  a  student 
body  could  be  housed.  During  the  present  year  des¬ 
pite  raised  admission  standards  there  was  the  largest 
freshman  class  in  the  history  of  the  College,  the 
largest  graduate  enrollment,  and  the  largest  enroll¬ 
ment  in  nursing  education.  The  housing  facilities  of 
the  College  despite  the  opening  of  the  Moore-Strong 
residence  halls  (352  spaces)  were  taxed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  resident  student  body  of  that  time.  With 
applications  from  qualified  students  now  running  500 
above  last  year,  the  College  is  today  unable  to  furnish 
housing  for  any  such  number. 

In  a  message  to  the  Alumnae  I  wrote:  "For  the 
time  being,  we  think  the  full-time  graduate  students 
may  be  housed  off  the  present  campus.  Other  plans 
are  being  formed  which  may  enable  the  College  to 
expand  during  the  next  year  its  student  body  by  200 
to  300  students.  Obviously,  the  real  remedy  for  a 
shortage  in  the  accommodations  is  the  construction  of 
additional  dormitories.  This  form  of  relief,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  requires  time.  Two  and  one-half  to  three 
years  usually  have  been  needed  within  which  time  to 
bring  construction  of  such  buildings  to  completion. 
Even  such  a  period  of  time  calls  for  concerted  action 
in  reference  to  determining  the  location  of  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  the  selection  of  architect,  the  adoption  of  de¬ 
sign,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  building.  We  think  that 
the  earliest  relief  for  the  Woman’s  College  in  our 
present  situation  that  would  come  by  reason  of  an 
additional  dormitory  would  be  in  1963,  and  then 
only  if  given  proper  and  speedy  planning  and  authori¬ 
zation.”  Meantime,  there  will  be  many  inconveniences 
from  crowding  and  the  placement  of  three  students 
in  some  rooms.  There  will  be  need  for  patience  and 
good  will  during  this  period  of  enrollment  pressures 
and  construction. 


CONCERN  FOR  STUDENTS 


The  policies  initiated  during  Chancellor  Black¬ 
well’s  term  of  office  in  response  to  faculty  recom¬ 


mendations  relative  to  the  improvement  of  student 
counseling  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Laura 
Anderton  as  Associate  Dean  of  the  College.  She  was 
invested  with  responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Class  Advisers,  the  direction  of  faculty  ad¬ 
visers  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  that  of 
vocational  guidance.  This  new  post  under  this  able 
direction  was  placed  in  operation  during  the  year. 
There  was  soon  to  be  apparent  a  need  to  effect  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  objectives  and  procedures.  Some  progress, 
after  numerous  conferences,  was  made  to  these  ends. 
During  the  present  summer  Dean  Anderton  will  visit 
some  institutions  for  study  of  counseling  services. 
We  hope  her  work  of  supervision  and  "co-ordination” 
will  be  facilitated  by  these  studies  and  that  student 
counseling  will  realize  the  hopes  that  accompanied 
the  plans  for  its  improvement. 

The  work  with  talented  students — the  subject  of 
much  interest  and  of  many  reports — goes  on  satis¬ 
factorily  and  with  increased  assurance.  The  grant  of 
$64,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  a  program  of 
pre-graduate  seminars,  sometimes  called  the  "three- 
year  master’s  program,”  has  made  possible  this  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  recruitment  of  able  young  scholars  for  fu¬ 
ture  graduate  study. 

Facilities  for  the  language  laboratory,  the  speech 
laboratory,  the  audio-visual  education  center,  and  the 
reading  clinic  have  either  been  acquired  or  are  in 
prospect.  These  facilities  and  the  testing  services  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Aiken  will,  as  Dr.  Blackwell 
predicted,  make  possible  the  trial  and  possible  utili¬ 
zation  of  some  new  methods  of  instruction. 

During  the  year  the  College  had  the  benefit  of  a 
very  able  body  of  officers  in  the  Student  Government 
Association.  They  were  very  helpful  in  consultation 
with  the  administration  and  in  representation  of  stu¬ 
dent  opinion.  The  College  has  faith  in  student  gov¬ 
ernment  and  has  been  ready  to  defend  it.  The  restive¬ 
ness  at  times  exhibited  by  a  minority  or  opposition 
student  factions  may  be,  and  often  might  well  be, 
the  wholesome  manifestation  of  a  right  of  criticism 
and  of  individual  independence  in  judgment.  Some 
might  see  in  different  acts,  however,  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  such  groups  to  attack  student  self- 
government. 
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ADJUSTMENT  TO  MODERN  TRENDS  WHILE 
CONSERVING  THE  HISTORIC  MISSION 
OF  THE  COLLEGE 


This  accommodation  of  the  old  and  new,  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  change,  of  course,  is  always  in  progress,  but 
is  always  new  and  sometimes  painful  to  those  im¬ 
mediately  concerned.  Growth  in  size  and  even  in 
improvements  may  affect  adversely  customs,  quali¬ 
ties,  the  heritage,  and  ultimately  the  public  estimate 
of  an  institution,  all  of  which  would  be  matters  of 
concern  to  both  faculty  and  students.  The  changes  in 
spirit  and  practices  commonly  current  in  the  present 
as  modern  trends  may  also  affect  the  historic  mission 
of  the  Woman’s  College,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Dr. 
Mclver,  his  associates,  and  immediate  successors.  Ad¬ 
justment  to  these  modern  trends,  adoption  of  new 
methods  of  instruction,  comprehension  and  observ¬ 
ance  of  sound  graduate  standards,  expansion  of  both 
faculty  and  student  body,  a  greatly  enlarged  library 
with  research  book  collections  in  some  fields — on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  conservation  of  the  historic  mission 
of  the  College,  the  fulfillment  of  the  design  of  uni¬ 
versity  consolidation,  the  emphasis  on  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  college  of  arts  and  sciences  second  to  none  in 
quality,  and  the  retention  of  student  housing  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  along  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  practice  of  student  government — on  the  other — 
are  aims  easier  to  postulate  than  to  accomplish.  Yet, 
I  believe  these  to  be  the  aims  of  the  College  and  that 
they  are  complimentary  rather  than  incompatible. 
Such  aims  call  for  an  informed  leadership,  faculty  co¬ 
operation  and  an  alert  comprehension  of  issues,  and 
student  cooperation  and  a  will  to  defend  responsi¬ 
ble  student  government.  The  College  as  it  grows  in 
size,  resources,  faculty,  and  number  of  students,  as  it 
moves  toward  distinction,  will  in  fact  and  of  necessity 
be  living  in  a  modern  world  and  must  respond  to  it 
with  energy  and  participation.  The  traditions  of  the 
College  are  a  part  of  its  spirit  and  institutional  per¬ 
sonality  to  be  cherished  as  sources  of  guidance 
through  experience.  Both  are  tenets  based  upon  con¬ 
viction,  we  think,  of  the  faith  of  the  College  in  itself. 


CAMPUS  IMPROVEMENTS 


Two  especially  notable  events  of  the  year  by  way 
of  the  completion  of  pending  constructions  were  the 
placement  in  commission  of  the  Strong-Moore 
Dormitory  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  and  im¬ 
posing  Mclver  Memorial  Building.  Both  structures 
were  this  year  placed  fully  in  use  and  promptly  be¬ 
came  thought  of  as  indispensable.  The  dedicatory 
ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  Mclver  Building  were 
suitable  to  the  subject  and  most  of  the  speeches  have 
been  published.  They  would,  in  assembled  form,  con¬ 
stitute  a  proper  volume  in  the  now  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  relating  to  Dr.  Mclver. 

The  renovation  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Foust 
Administration  Building  is  now  about  complete  with 
the  offices  of  the  Business  Manager,  the  Auditor,  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Testing  Services, 
and  the  Office  for  Vocational  Counseling,  the  Reading 
Clinic,  and  a  Council  Chamber  already  located  there. 
The  renovation  of  Curry  School  and  the  construction 
of  the  new  gymnasium  are  in  progress.  The  repairs 
and  reconstruction  of  the  Spencer  Dining  Hall  are 
now  almost  complete. 

The  College  grounds  and  campus  have  been  given 
attention,  with  extensive  treatment  of  trees  undertaken 
and  with  new  plantings  made.  This  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Landscaping 
and  Grounds,  Mr.  Charles  Owen  Bell,  whose  work  is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Waugh  and  Associates  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  a  long-range  projection  and  study  of 
building  plans.  The  report  of  these  investigations  in 
seven  parts  with  charts,  maps,  and  plans  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  Mr.  Waugh  has  explained  his  ideas  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  campus  to  building  committees  and  to  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  extensive  project  of  capital  improvements  was 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Commission  and  the  General 
Assembly  after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
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The  General  Assembly  has  approved  the  follow¬ 


ing  items: 

1.  The  Aycock-Music  Building  Addition  . $  883,000 

2.  Dormitory  for  640  Students  .  1,720,000* 

3.  Library  Air  Conditioning  .  190,000 

4.  Dormitory  Renovations  .  538,000 

5.  Dining  Hall  Improvements  .  150,000 

6.  Swimming  Pool  Addition  .  160,000 

7.  Widening  West  Drive  .  55,000 

8.  Two  Home  Management  Units  .  60,000 

9.  Nursery  School  Addition  .  36,000 

10.  Storm  Sewer  .  29,000 

TOTAL  . $3,721,000 


*  Vi  to  be  self-liquidated. 

The  generous  grant  of  most  of  the  requests  marks, 
I  think,  a  decisive  forward  step  in  the  history  of  the 
Woman’s  College  and  means  the  provision  of  many 
long  needed  and  useful  improvements.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  in  progress  for  the  beginning  of  some  of  these 
constructions. 


FAREWELL 


I  have  twice  been  privileged  to  act  as  Chancellor 
on  temporary  assignment,  and  it  is  now  again  time  to 
say  farewell.  I  have  enjoyed  the  past  year  and  am 
indebted  to  the  faculty,  the  students,  the  University 
administration,  and  to  the  Trustees  for  patient  and 
friendly  and  tolerant  kindnesses,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  number  but  for  all  of  which  I  am  grate¬ 
ful.  My  confidence  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  have  been  renewed  and  confirmed.  ...  I  turn  in 
the  key  to  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor  to  Dr.  Single¬ 
tary,  with  every  good  wish. 

Cordially  yours, 

^4.  74 

Acting  Chancellor 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 


Appointments 

Lewis  R.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Anne  F.  Baecker,  Head  and  Associate  Professor  of  German 
Edmund  Berkeley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Craig  L.  Dozier,  Head  and  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Sadye  Dunn,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Aden  Combs  Magee,  III,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

William  S.  Ray,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Promotions:  (Effective  July  1,  1961) 

Lewis  R.  Aiken,  Jr.  to  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 
Whitfield  Cobb  to  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
Savannah  Day  to  Assistant  Professor,  Home  Economics 
Kathryn  England  to  Associate  Professor,  Drama  and  Speech 
Robert  Greenfield  to  Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
‘Jordan  E.  Kurland  to  Assistant  Professor,  History 
Walter  T.  Luczynski  to  Assistant  Professor,  History 
Ralph  M.  Morrison  to  Assistant  Professor,  Biology 
Celeste  Ulrich  to  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
Lenoir  C.  Wright  to  Associate  Professor,  History 


Effective  September  1,  1961,  or  upon  completion  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  doctor's  degree : 

Clarence  Shipton  to  Assistant  Professor,  Education 
Shirley  B.  Whitaker  to  Assistant  Professor, 

Romance  Languages 


*  Upon  receipt  of  Ph.D.  as  voted  by  the  Trustees  in  I960. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

Elizabeth  Cowling,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Study  at  Northwestern  University 
Helen  Cutting,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Study  at  Catholic  University  of  America 
*Kendon  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Psychology  Research 

*  Robert  W.  Watson,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

To  complete  a  volume  of  poetry  and  several  plays 
Lenoir  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Fellowship  at  University  of  Michigan  to  study  in  the 
Asia  Program 


*  Second  Semester 
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Retirements 

Inez  Coldwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  39  years  of 
service 

Annie  B.  Funderburk,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  40  years  of  service 

Marj’  Harrell,  Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Studies, 
26  years  of  service 

Elizabeth  Jastrow,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  20  years  of 
service 

Vera  Largent,  Professor  of  History,  38  years  of  service 

Elizabeth  Sampson,  Head  Catalogue  Librarian,  41  years  of 
service 

Resignations 

Junius  A.  Davis,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Gregory  D.  Ivy,  Head  and  Professor  of  Art 

Josephine  A.  Foster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Bluma  Weiner,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Nancy  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


FACTUAL  INFORMATION 


Enrollment 

Classification 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

1960 

1959 

1958 

Freshman  . 

..  952 

827 

643 

Sophomore  . 

..  660 

520 

452 

Junior  . 

..  410 

365 

436 

Senior  . 

..  317 

406 

422 

Commercial  . 

..  198 

215 

193 

Nursing  . 

..  51 

38 

31 

Special  or  Unclassified  . 

..  52 

53 

53 

All  Undergraduate  . 

..2,640 

2,424 

2,230 

Graduate  . 

..  282 

217 

214 

Total  Enrollment  on  Campus 

..2,922 

2,641 

2,444 

Undergraduate  Extension  . 

7 

4 

25 

Graduate  Extension  . 

..  84 

99 

143 

Total  Extension  Enrollment  .. 

..  91 

103 

168 

Grand  Total  . 

..3,013 

2,744 

2,612 

DEGREES  GRANTED,  1960-1961 


All  Bachelor  Degrees  337 

Bachelor  of  Arts  . 196 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  50 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Administration  ..  45 

Bachelor  of  Music  . 13 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  . . .  17 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education .  15 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing .  1 

All  Master’s  Degrees  76 

Master  of  Education  .  56 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  5 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  . 4 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  7 

Master  of  Science  . 4 

Associate  Degree  in  Nursing  16 

Commercial  Certificate  133 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  JULY  1,  I960  TO  JUNE  30,  1961 


INTRODUCTION 


"Let  these  describe  the  indescribable” 

— Lord  Byron 

Like  all  living  things,  the  essence  of  a  particular 
university  is  quite  difficult  to  describe.  For  statistics 
of  enrollment,  budget,  buildings,  and  size  of  faculty — 
and  even  their  degrees — say  only  for  the  institution 
what  each  fact  says  of  itself.  Totalled  up  they  still 
do  not  tell  the  spirit  of  the  institution  or  the  quality 
of  learning  experienced  there.  How  much  money  is 
budgeted  in  research  is  a  fact  of  limited  meaning 
lacking  answers  to  the  questions:  What  kind  of  re¬ 
search?  To  what  end? 

This  annual  Report,  mixing  selected  facts  about 
North  Carolina  State  College  with  some  speaking 
on  its  tone  and  temper,  makes  the  picture,  though 
inadequate,  of  a  major  institution  of  learning  on  the 
eve  of  its  own  diamond  jubilee  and  of  the  centennial 
of  its  genus,  the  Land-Grant  College.  And  this  pic¬ 
ture,  derived  in  large  measure  from  reading  unit 
reports  of  Deans  and  other  unit  heads,  is  as  partial  and 
biased  as  the  Chancellor  who  selects  and  seasons  the 
ingredients. 


MORALE 


Morale  in  the  North  Carolina  State  College  aca¬ 
demic  community  continues  high.  Admitting  occa¬ 
sional  complaints  (food,  parking,  budgetary  particu¬ 
lars,  impatience),  the  College  enjoys  a  great  sense  of 
destiny.  This  whole  attitude  is  compounded  of  sev¬ 
eral  tangibles  and  intangibles. 

The  tangibles  include  all  the  elements  of  support 
which  manifest  themselves:  legislature,  State  official¬ 


dom,  press,  President  and  Trustees,  Federal  agencies, 
alumni,  community,  both  national  and  local  founda¬ 
tions,  the  general  public  and  the  specially  connected 
publics  in  industry,  argriculture,  finance,  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  fruitage  of  their  support,  too,  is  tangible: 
buildings,  salaries,  extra  dollars  to  meet  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunities,  muscle  and  fiber  for  teaching, 
research  and  technical  assistance. 

Evidences  of  this  support  are  indeed  tangible. 
The  additional  $1,546,737  of  operating  funds  for  first 
year  of  the  biennium  1961-63,  including  salary  in¬ 
creases,  evidence  clearly  the  legislative  support  for 
the  mission  of  State  College.  The  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  of  state  officials,  Governor,  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
others  day  in  and  day  out  translates  into  available 
dollars  and  helpful  decisions.  The  sympathetic  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  President  and  Trustees  illustrated  in  the 
recent  land  acquisitions  for  use  of  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  in  approvals  for  new  doctoral  degree 
programs  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  in  Bacteriology 
is  recognized  and  felt.  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  numerous  others  funnel  dollars  to  us  for 
fellowships,  equipment,  research  projects,  special  in¬ 
stitutes,  all  of  which  manifest  confidence  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  programs  of  this  College.  Alumni  giving 
reached  a  new  high  (more  than  $45,000)  under  the 
leadership  this  past  year  of  Alumni  President  Roy 
H.  Park.  The  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  strengthen 
the  College’s  doctoral  programs  in  Engineering 
($760,000);  the  Kellogg  Foundation’s  grant  to  de¬ 
velop  sounder  agricultural  policy  and  understanding 
($760,000);  the  Rockefeller  grant  to  further  advance 
the  work  in  genetics  ($125,000);  these  illustrations 
plus  scores  of  grants  and  contracts  with  other  Federal 
agencies  speak  tangibly  of  the  reputation  of  the  staff 
of  the  College.  The  total  of  such  grants  and  contracts 
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for  research  and  teaching  is  now  well  in  excess  of 
three  million  dollars  annually. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  continued  support 
which  comes  to  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Design, 
Engineering,  Forestry,  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics,  and  Textiles  from  the  Foundations 
specifically  organized  to  support  them  and  whose 
total  receipts  last  year  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$844,815.65. 

In  a  special  category,  last  year’s  $500,000  gift  of 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  to  construct  a  fac¬ 
ulty  recreation  center  (augmented  this  year  to  $775,- 
000)  reflects  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Mr. 
Richard  Reynolds  for  the  College,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  sister. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  in  the  tangible  print 
of  the  newspapers  the  College  has  found  solid  support 
for  its  efforts,  an  encouraging  circumstance  indeed. 

This  report  on  support  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
failed  to  record  the  affection  and  sense  of  indebted¬ 
ness  at  State  College  for  the  life  and  labors  in  its 
behalf  of  the  inestimable  William  D.  Carmichael, 
Jr.  His  genius  in  the  launching  and  implementation 
of  ideas,  such  as  the  Foundations,  his  determination 
to  see  State  College  take  its  full  place  in  "Consolid- 
tion,”  his  sense  of  fairness  and  his  abounding  good 
will,  were  principal — not  incidental — ingredients  in 
the  making  of  this  vigorous  College.  A  feeling  of 
appreciation  for  his  life  of  service  is  genuine  and 
universal  in  the  State  College  family. 

The  intangible  bases  of  high  morale  have  many 
dimensions  in  time  and  thought.  North  Carolina 
State  College  is  a  vital,  vibrating  part  of  this  amazing 
contemporary  world.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  all 
helped  to  make  this  Nation  what  it  is — its  agricul¬ 
tural  strength,  its  enormous  industrial  potential,  its 
inventiveness,  managerial  know-how  and  awareness 
of  natural  and  human  resources.  Although  our  Col¬ 
lege  in  its  first  six  decades  did  its  part  and  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  foundation  purposes,  the  last  two  decades 
have  seen  the  real  flowering  of  the  College  into  a 
scientific-technological  institution  of  top  rank.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  the  State  College  family 
feels  very  much  en  rapport  with  this  new  world  of 
atoms  and  space,  as  well  as  of  tobacco  and  power 
transmission,  of  spinning  and  trees  and  architecture. 


The  College’s  programs  are  anchored  solidly  in 
its  historical  concern  for  finding  knowledge  and  dif¬ 
fusing  it,  making  it  available  for  human  welfare. 
The  sense  of  identity  with  human  welfare  is  not 
remote  but  rests  close  to  North  Carolina’s  farmers 
and  industrialists  and  to  its  public  enterprises. 

Thus,  one  of  our  agricultural  scientists,  Dr.  G.  K. 
Middleton,  retiring  this  year,  had  developed  five 
wheat  varieties,  three  oats  and  seven  barley  varieties 
estimated  to  be  worth  $21,700,000  annually  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  The  total  investment  in 
this  productive  research  over  many  years  was  only 
$372,000.  This  kind  of  research,  reflecting  the  con¬ 
stant  effort  of  man  to  grow  a  better  plant,  build  a 
better  highway,  treat  industrial  waste  more  efficiently, 
make  a  better  fabric,  goes  on  adding  dollars  and  good 
living  to  America  and  the  world’s  people. 

Alongside  these,  however,  are  the  mathematicians 
and  physicists  and  engineering  scientists  studying 
spin  characteristics  of  missiles,  rocket  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  direct  conversion  of  nuclear  energy  to  elec¬ 
tricity.  Working  in  the  outwardly  undramatic  fashion 
characteristic  of  science,  these  brilliant  human  efforts 
involve  State  College  on  the  very  frontier  of  man’s 
contemporary  knowledge,  curiosity,  and  conquests. 

A  great  new  physical  education  plant  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1961.  An  already  sound  physical 
education  and  intramural  program  can  now  be  fully 
implemented.  Here  again  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  feels  its  identification  with  the  Nation’s  need 
(a)  for  physically  fit  men  and  women,  and  (b)  for 
men  and  women  trained  to  enjoy  participation  in 
games  and  recreational  activities  all  through  life.  No 
first-rate  educational  institution  should  neglect  its 
obligations  in  this  area. 

Intellectually  and  educationally  the  purposeful 
efforts  and  steady  progress  in  strengthening  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction  and  learning  at  all  levels,  honors 
programs,  curriculum  improvement,  higher  faculty 
standards,  also  are  a  morale  factor.  For  as  the  urgent 
imperative  of  quality  permeates  the  consciousness 
of  the  country,  the  very  real  emphasis  on  quality  here 
seals  another  tie  with  the  present  and  future  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  treats  "the  passing  scene”  as  something 
more  than  "a  peevish  April  day.” 

So  a  prime  source  of  high  morale  in  the  College 
is  its  sense  of  identity  with  the  present.  However 
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solid  and  worthy  have  been  the  past  contributions  of 
the  College  to  the  human  race,  the  overwhelming 
sense  now  is  one  of  identification  with  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  the  feeling  that  the  College  is  on  the  front 
line,  that  it  will  not  be  left  behind. 

The  State  College  community  feels  in  harness,  so 
to  speak,  with  all  the  other  minds  and  hands  which 
make  the  economic  strength  of  the  State,  the  South, 
and  the  Nation;  which  make  the  security  of  freedom 
more  possible;  which  will  make  man’s  destiny  more 
triumphant. 


GROWING  PAINS 


As  one  department  head  expressed  it,  "State  Col¬ 
lege  is  booming!”  This  is  true.  The  momentum  cre¬ 
ated  by  first-rate  deans,  directors,  department  heads, 
projects  leaders  and  faculty  is  very  real.  Momentum, 
however,  causes  lags  to  appear,  such  as  in  student 
housing  and  in  the  efficiency  of  auxilliary  services  to 
the  main  enterprise.  Momentum  in  enrollment,  build¬ 
ings,  staffing,  program  development,  all  combine  to 
point  up  an  urgent  need  for  additional  funds  and 
staffing  for  management  and  planning.  Particularly 
is  it  necessary  for  the  College  to  develop  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  itself  and  its  direction  for  planning  its  build¬ 
ing  needs,  budgetary  requirements,  staff  and  organiza¬ 
tional  improvements.  The  excellent  services  of  our 
Campus  Planning  Consultant  need  greater  support. 
Top  administrative  officals,  whose  attention  is  too 
often  consumed  on  the  immediate,  need  year-round 
help  in  budget  planning  and  analysis;  in  oversight  of 
the  enormous  research  program;  and  in  looking  ahead 
for  form  and  content  in  the  College’s  wide  and  oft- 
times  disparate  instructional  program.  Planning  is 
no  longer  an  "extra”;  it  is  essential  for  economy  and 
order  in  the  development  of  the  College  and  its  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public’s  money.  What  planning  we 
do  is  good  but  not  enough. 

Changing  times  also  produce  unresolved  questions, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  answered  except  in  the 
larger  context  of  Consolidation  and  State-wide  devel¬ 
opment.  The  staff  at  State  College  is  pulled  and 
hauled  in  a  conscientious  examination  of  whether  the 
College  should  gradually  and  consciously  become 


more  and  more  selective  to  the  point  of  being  an 
"elite”  institution,  or  continue  to  hold  onto  some 
programs  and  students  which  serve  a  broad-based 
student  body,  extremely  useful  but  not  "elite.”  Strong 
arguments  support  both  views.  Can  a  first-rate  honors 
program  satisfy  the  higher  goal  on  the  same  campus 
with  the  less  demanding  offerings?  State  College  at 
present  assumes  that  the  two  are  compatible  while 
at  the  same  time  inexorably  raising  the  standards  for 
all  the  programs. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  College  must  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  women  students  who  will  continue  to 
select  State  College  undoubtedly  in  ever  greater  num¬ 
bers  for  study  in  the  strong  programs  peculiarly  avail¬ 
able  here,  though  the  number  will  hardly  grow  to  be 
a  large  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  At  present  we 
make  no  provision  normally  expected  on  behalf  of 
women  students  in  housing  and  but  little  in  govern¬ 
ing  organization  and  in  counselling. 

North  Carolina  State  College  has  developed  gen¬ 
uine  distinction  in  a  number  of  programs  of  research 
and  instruction,  distinction  recognized  far  beyond 
North  Carolina.  This  is  true  in  Forestry,  Design, 
Genetics,  Plant  Pathology,  Textiles,  Experimental 
Statistics,  Nuclear  Engineering,  to  name  a  few. 
Financial  support  of  these  activities  comes  basically 
from  the  State,  but  their  excellence  is  also  supported 
by  Federal  appropriations,  by  prominent  private 
foundations  operating  internationally  (as  Ford, 
Rockefeller,  Kellogg,  etc.),  by  our  local  Foundations, 
and  by  regional  contributions.  Their  excellence  at¬ 
tracts  students  from  far  and  near,  even  as  North  Car¬ 
olina  students  travel  to  excellent  institutions  far  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  for  specially  desired  educational 
experiences.  It  is  deeply  hoped  all  over  the  State 
College  campus  that  further  increases  in  both  in¬ 
state  and  out-of-state  tuition  can  be  avoided  and  if 
possible  some  rolling  back  authorized.  No  graduate 
school  can  build  or  hold  its  distinction  on  a  local 
student  clientele.  And  even  the  "local”  students  profit 
from  a  learning  association  with  high  caliber  selected 
students  wherever  their  geographical  origin. 

The  State  College  community  recognizes  the  politi¬ 
cal  problem,  but  believes  there  are  sound  educational 
and  political  reasons  against  any  further  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  an  excessive  out-of-state  student  fee  differential. 
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UNREALIZED  POTENTIAL 


A  genuine  appreciation  exists  for  the  curriculum 
advances  made  in  1959-60  and  1960-61  which  fol¬ 
lowed  careful  study  of  logical  developments  in  the 
role  of  State  College.  The  new  School  of  Physical 
Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  with  its  broadened 
mission  was  one  such  development.  Authorizations 
of  the  Ph.D.  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  in  Bacteri¬ 
ology  were  two  more.  The  circumstances  and  proce¬ 
dures  which  brought  these  programs  into  being  illus¬ 
trate  the  potentials  of  the  consolidated  structure  in 
contrast  to  limitations. 

It  is  no  secret  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  General 
Studies  feels  under -utilized  in  terms  of  its  potential 
for  teaching.  Despite  the  presumed  unattractive  char¬ 
acter  of  a  School  with  no  authorized  degree  programs, 
several  high  quality  departments  have  been  developed 
which  are  more  than  adequate  professionally  to  serve 
a  larger  role. 

It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  size  of  the  total  educa¬ 
tional  task  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  funds,  faculty 
and  facilities  all  over  the  Nation  will  in  time  force 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  organizations  and 
faculties  already  in  being.  Meanwhile  at  State  College 
less  comprehensive  but  important  steps  can  be  taken 
to  develop  new  programs  combining  imaginatively 
the  strong  technological  and  scientific  offerings  of  the 
College  with  a  strong  and  balanced  sequence  or  selec¬ 
tion  of  courses  in  the  humanistic  and  social  studies. 
Such  proposals  are  now  in  process.  Also,  Wake 
County  and  other  residents  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  to  State  College  should  better  inform  themselves 
of  the  many  possibilities  of  taking  most  of  a  degree 
at  State  College  before  transferring  in  the  Junior  or 
Senior  year  to  a  degree-granting  liberal  arts  institution 
away  from  home.  The  new  College  policy  of  granting 
resident  credit  for  evening  courses  should  be  helpful 
also  to  the  commuter  area. 

The  nature  of  the  College’s  leading  programs  in 
such  areas  as  Textiles,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Forestry  has  required  the  development  of  strong 
economics,  statistics  and  management  principles. 

Adult  attendance  in  short  courses  and  the  like  is 
already  large.  The  feeling  persists,  however,  that  the 


College  could  render  a  tremendously  greater  service 
in  bringing  thousands  more  adults  "up  to  date”  and 
up  to  new  levels  of  understanding  and  proficiency 
in  the  technologies  and  their  related  sciences  and 
tools.  A  proper  facility  for  continuing  education 
would  encourage  greatly  this  needed  development. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  potential  of  State  College  can 
be  more  fully  developed,  supported  and  utilized. 


SPECIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  advancing  frontier  of  knowledge  has  pro¬ 
duced  new  interdisciplinary  efforts  on  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  The  Institute  of  Statistics  has  initiated 
training  in  biomathematics  with  a  National  Institutes 
of  Health  grant.  Two  new  staff  members  have  been 
recruited.  Four  post-doctoral  fellows  and  three  grad¬ 
uate  fellows  will  report  in  the  fall  of  1961,  and  a 
summer  international  conference  with  approximately 
80  participants  will  be  held  in  August. 

Our  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  col¬ 
laborating  with  scientists  in  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  on  studies  aimed  at  developing  new  and 
more  refined  techniques  involving  electronics  in  the 
investigations  and  diagnosis  of  heart  conditions. 

The  new  ROTC  programs  approved  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  went  into  effect  smoothly.  They 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  academic  credit  to  be 
awarded  for  ROTC  and  the  required  student  contact 
hours.  Although  the  College  had  the  option  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  of  the  newly  approved  curric¬ 
ulum  the  programs  were  put  into  effect  immediately. 

A  new  curriculum  in  Textile  Technology  has 
been  commended  by  students  and  the  industry  in  its 
first  year.  The  new  curriculum  consolidates  the  tech¬ 
nical  courses  from  72  hours  into  44  hours,  increases 
greatly  work  in  mathematics,  science,  humanities, 
and  social  sciences,  and  reduces  the  total  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  from  160  to  141. 

The  faculty  of  North  Carolina  State  College  is 
anxious  to  utilize  its  facilities  and  professional  abili¬ 
ties  to  maximum,  and  also  to  conserve  the  total  time 
a  student  must  spend  to  obtain  a  degree.  Important 
as  these  financial  and  time  considerations  are,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  even  more  important  that  we  improve  the 
efficiency  of  learning  during  whatever  period  the 
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student  spends  in  the  College.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Courses  and  Curriculum  inaugu¬ 
rated  several  months  ago  a  study  of  the  present 
semester  organization  and  now  has  in  the  hands  of 
Administration,  Senate,  student  groups  and  others 
a  proposed  college  calendar  which  would  reorganize 
the  periods  in  a  new  "compact  unit  for  better  educa¬ 
tion,”  the  periods  being  proposed  at  approximately 
eight  weeks  each.  Without  reviewing  in  this  Report 
any  of  the  details  of  this  proposal,  let  it  be  said  simply 
that  this  study  at  State  College  takes  its  place  along¬ 
side  the  proposals  for  four  quarters,  trimesters,  etc. 
and  their  various  objectives  for  improving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  American  higher  education. 

Among  other  significant  developments  relating 
to  the  quality  of  the  student  body  in  the  consolidated 
University  and  proper  admissions  counselling,  the 
University  has  put  into  effect  admissions  criteria 
which  go  beyond  the  simple  minimum  score  on  the 
College  Board  Entrance  Examinations.  The  new  cri¬ 
teria  developed  from  those  scores  and  the  student’s 
high  school  experience,  standing  in  class,  etc.,  com¬ 
bine  to  provide  a  "predicted  average”  which  the 
student  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve  at 
North  Carolina  State  College.  We  are  confident  this 
is  an  improvement  in  judging  admissions. 

In  Administration  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Campus  Planning  Office  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Terry  Waugh  has  already  proven  of  tremendous  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  College.  It  does  need  additional  budgetary 
support.  The  continuous  work  of  this  office  will  aid 
in  keeping  the  campus  planning  up  to  date,  aid  in 
making  decisions  on  building  locations,  streets,  and 
parking.  We  have  particularly  felt  the  value  of  this 
office  in  providing  a  single  contact  with  architects 
during  the  planning  of  new  buildings  and  also  in 
providing  the  architect  with  a  well-organized  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  building.  Money  and  time  definitely  will 
be  saved,  but  sounder  decisions  will  be  made  which 
is  even  more  important. 

In  the  national  effort  to  improve  American  educa¬ 
tion  colleges  and  universities  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  many  different  kinds  of  services  to  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools.  North  Carolina  State  College 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  opportunities 
for  service  to  secondary  school  teachers  and  to  college 
and  university  teachers  from  other  institutions.  With 


grants  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  we 
have  conducted  summer  institutes  in  Forest  Biology, 
Nuclear  Energy,  Genetics,  Advance  Reactor  Theory, 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  and  year-around  programs  for 
secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics.  We  also 
initiated  during  the  year  a  proposal  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  to  improve  high 
school  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences. 

A  third  effort  in  this  general  aim  of  improving 
education  is  represented  in  the  admission  of  superior 
high  school  students  for  summer  study  in  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences. 

With  our  own  student  body  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  we  have  been  able  to  involve  our  more  inquir¬ 
ing  students  of  top  ability  in  research  projects  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  guidance  of  senior  members  of  our 
scientific  faculties.  All  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at 
upgrading  American  education  and  therefore  the 
quality  of  American  life. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Again  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  high  caliber 
of  leadership  demonstrated  by  the  officers  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  during  the  past  year.  Without 
flinching  from  stating  student  viewpoints,  the  officers 
have  been  intelligent  and  entirely  cooperative  in 
making  relationships  between  Administration  and 
student  body  at  all  times  constructive.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  student  leadership  manifested  a 
genuine  concern  for  maintaining  at  a  high  level  the 
intellectual  and  moral  standards  of  the  College. 


EXTENSION  EDUCATION 


The  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  for  several  decades 
extended  their  findings  and  knowledge  to  the  farmer, 
the  housewife,  youth,  business  and  industry  in  for¬ 
mally  organized,  financed  and  directed  programs. 
Notable  is  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  inaug¬ 
urated  in  1913.  This  particular  Service  moved  during 
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the  past  year  in  several  respects,  as  to  revise  its  4-H 
Club  program  by  shifting  the  base  of  the  work  from 
school  to  community.  Tire  transition  was  quite 
smooth.  Extension  specialists  were  given  appropriate 
academic  ranks  and  titles  in  the  respective  academic 
departments.  Area  Development  Councils,  heavily 
indebted  to  the  Extension  Service  for  their  existence 
and  growing  strength,  gained  further  recognition  as 
vehicles  for  the  economic  development  of  North 
Carolina. 

Educational  services  of  the  College  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  expanded  further.  Nearly  6,000  students 
(mostly  adults)  attended  short  courses  and  confer¬ 
ences  on  and  off  campus.  Another  4,128  were  taught 
in  185  extension  classes. 

The  Gaston  Technical  Institute  enrolled  225  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduated  its  third  two-year  class  of  56 
students.  This  Institute  is  administered  by  the  College 
Extension  Division. 

Off-campus  extension,  both  instruction  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  is  a  growing  service  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  and  of  the  School  of  Textiles. 

These  formal  activities  are  only  part  of  the  total 
involvement  and  off-campus  service  of  the  College. 
This  center  of  knowledge  is  tapped  in  many  informal 
ways  by  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  by  telephone 
inquiry,  letter,  and  personal  visits.  Further,  many 
members  of  the  staff  holding  special  and  valuable 
knowledge  and  skill  are  engaged  privately  as  consult¬ 
ants.  The  entire  State  is  advanced  by  the  fuller  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  State  College. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


By  a  small  sample  we  may 
judge  of  the  whole  piece." 

— Cervantes 

Cervantes  was  not  entirely  correct.  Intercollegiate 
athletics  is  worth  having  and  saving.  The  bribery  and 
game-fixing  scandals  revealed  in  May,  however,  would 
indeed  have  caused  us  to  misjudge  the  better  records 
and  effects  of  intercollegiate  sports.  Three  State  Col¬ 
lege  varsity  basketball  players  during  last  season  were 
identified  by  legal  authorities  as  having  taken  bribes 
to  "control”  points  in  games.  One  had  withdrawn 


from  the  College  and  was  barred  by  the  Chancellor 
from  readmission.  The  other  two  were  dismissed  and 
may  not  be  readmitted.  A  fourth  player  had  been 
approached  by  a  teammate  to  participate.  His  failure 
to  report  the  illegal  and  immoral  activity  resulted  in 
his  being  placed  on  disciplinary  probation  for  one 
semester  depriving  him  of  financial  aid  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  that  period. 

Other  action  taken  in  concert  with  Chancellor 
Aycock  for  Chapel  Hill  and  with  President  Friday 
was  designed  to  de-emphasize  long-distance  recruiting 
of  ball  players  and  excessive  emphasis  on  intersec¬ 
tional  play  for  national  recognition,  both  of  which 
had  combined  to  produce  pressures  and  attitudes 
abusive  to  the  right  spirit  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  embarrassments  to  the  good  name  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Abolition  of  the  Dixie  Classic  brought  the  strong¬ 
est  reaction  from  special  segments  of  the  public.  The 
financial  value  of  the  Dixie  Classic  to  support  of  the 
Coliseum  budget  and  the  Department  of  Athletics 
was  approximately  $65,000.  The  budgetary  problem 
has  been  only  partially  resolved. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
in  the  United  States  can  be  a  happy  adjunct  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education  only  when  operated 
responsibly.  The  North  Carolina  State  College  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  has  con¬ 
sistently  and  effectively  pressed  for  high  standards 
and  sane  limitations  in  the  Conference  by-laws.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  but  progress  is  quite  apparent. 

Aside  from  this  disappointing  but  revealing  epi¬ 
sode,  the  intercollegiate  athletics  program  of  State 
College  functioned  commendably  in  all  respects, 
characterized  by  modest  records  and  good  sportsman¬ 
ship. 


ENROLLMENT 


In  September  I960  the  College  recorded  another 
increase  in  full-time  regular  session  enrollment  to  a 
6,510  record  level,  and  in  the  first  summer  session  of 
1961  continued  the  trend,  reaching  a  record  of  2,390. 
The  following  table  shows  various  categories  of  the 
Fall  I960  enrollment  compared  with  1959. 
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Schools  Fall  1 959 

Fall  1960 

Agriculture . 

794 

766 

Agricultural  Institute  . 

94 

Design  . 

269 

300 

Education  . 

670 

640 

Engineering  . 

3,472 

3,277 

Forestry  . 

420 

417 

Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Math. 

414 

Textiles  . 

348 

429 

Auditors  and  Unclassified  . 

141 

173 

Total 

6,114 

6,510 

Women  . 

New  Freshmen 

156 

186 

(transfers  not  included)  . 

1,191 

1,494 

The  most  dramatic  expansion  in  enrollment  in 
the  College  continues  to  take  place  at  the  graduate 
level.  Total  graduate  enrollment  last  fall  (769)  was 
21  percent  over  September  1959  and  35  percent  over 
1958.  Of  these  245  were  candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  This  development  at  State  College  compares 
with  an  increase  of  10.6  percent  in  the  51  principal 
southern  graduate  schools  and  8.2  percent  in  all  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  grad¬ 
uate  enrollment  is  now  11.8  percent  of  the  total  at 
State  College. 

Single  year  developments  are  not  always  indicative 
of  a  longer  future.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  School  of  Engineering,  the  College’s  largest  School, 
experienced  an  increase  in  enrollment  (even  in  the 
Freshman  Class  also,  which  is  not  shown  by  Schools) 
in  the  face  of  a  persistent  three-year  national  decline. 
In  fact,  the  Freshman  enrollment  here  has  increased 
11  percent  over  that  three-year  period.  In  I960  En¬ 
gineering  Freshman  increased  by  90  (to  1,091)  over 
1959  despite  the  fact  that  some  80  Freshmen  enrolled 
in  the  new  School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics  most  of  whom  would  have  been  counted 
in  Engineering  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  to  the  new  School. 

The  continued  increase  in  School  of  Textiles  en¬ 
rollment  also  defies  national  experience.  Here  inten¬ 
sive  recruiting  efforts  of  the  past  few  years  have 
begun  to  show.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  this 
increase  will  continue.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
too  well  that  student  interest  in  concentrating  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  industry  is  quite  variable. 

After  nine  years  of  mounting  enrollment,  the 
School  of  Forestry  levelled  off  to  417.  Agriculture’s 
freshman  enrollment  is  up,  which  is  gratifying  indeed 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  trough  of  only  four 
years  ago. 


The  School  of  Design,  limited  by  space  and  staff, 
manages  to  accommodate  its  additional  North  Caro¬ 
lina  enrollment  only  by  reducing  the  admission  of 
out-of-state  students.  The  academic  success  and  low 
mortality  of  these  out-of-state  students  in  Design  are 
the  beneficial  outcome  of  very  careful  selection. 

The  School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied 
Mathematics  completed  its  first  year  of  operation  with 
an  enrollment  of  447. 

Enrollment  in  the  School  of  Education  is  slightly 
below  the  1959-60  total,  but  the  current  enrollment  of 
127  in  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  is  four 
times  that  of  the  Fall  1956,  a  salutary  development. 

The  identification  of  students  with  a  "school,” 
however,  neglects  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Studies  with  no  degree  programs  whatever 
under  its  wing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Applied  Mathematics  together  teach  the 
overwhelming  number  of  credit  hours  at  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Each  semester,  for  example,  the  Mathematics 
Department  must  now  teach  nearly  4,000  students. 
In  General  Studies  the  Department  of  English  en¬ 
rolls  around  2500  and  the  Department  of  Econom¬ 
ics  over  1200,  each  semester. 


OTHER  STATISTICS 

Some  additional  statistics,  meaningless  in  iso¬ 
lation,  are  valuable  in  showing  the  scope  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  administering  a  vital  and  growing  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  dynamics  of  modern  higher  education. 
During  the  past  two  academic  years,  the  following 
changes  in  the  research  and  teaching  faculty  and 
staff  at  North  Carolina  State  College  were  instituted 
by  departments,  and  reviewed  at  the  school  and 
college  administrative  levels: 


Item 

1959-60 

1960-61 

New  Appointments 

Teaching  and  research  assistants  ... 

.  259 

358 

Instructor  and  above  . 

.  134 

206 

Change  in  Rank 

Associate  Professor  to  Professor  .... 

.  17 

13 

Assistant  to  Associate  Professor  .... 

.  26 

22 

Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor  ... 

8 

17 

Administrative  and  other  . 

.  18 

27 

Leaves  of  Absence  . 

.  11 

34 

Terminations 

Graduate  teaching  and  research  .... 

.  94 

178 

Non-tenure  faculty  and  staff  . 

.  37 

38 

Resignations — faculty  and  staff  . 

.  66 

63 

Retirements  . 

.  12 

12 

Deaths  . 

.  2 

1 
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All  who  have  reviewed  these  actions  during  the 
past  two  years  can  state  without  hesitation  that  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions  the  quality  of  appoint¬ 
ments  made  has  been  generally  higher  than  those 
replaced.  The  faculty  and  staff  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  are  probably  more  able,  better  trained 
and  more  professionally  active  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  College’s  history.  The  College  is  not 
only  educating  more  students;  it  is  educating  them 
better. 


Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  APPOINTMENTS,  1960-1961 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Economics 

Ihnen,  L.  A.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-15-60 

Wallace,  T.  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Bradford,  G.  L.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Carroll,  A.  B.,  Instr .  9-  5-60 

White,  T.  K„  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Chappell,  J.  S.,  Res.  Asst .  9-16-60 

Fletcher,  R.  G.,  Res.  Asst .  1-  1-61 

Agricultural  Engineering 

McClure,  W.  F.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Wright,  F.  S.,  Res.  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Animal  Industry 

Kernkamp,  H.  C.  H.,  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Moncol,  D.  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-61 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Res.  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Entomology 

Hodgson,  Ernest,  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  4-15-61 

Moore,  H.  B.,  Jr.  Instr .  8-  1-60 

Field  Crops 

Jones,  L.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-  1-61 

Timothy,  D.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-  1-61 

Gossett,  D.  M.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  6-  1-61 

Hamilton,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)....  9-15-60 

Murphy,  C.  F.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-15-60 

Sisler,  E.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-61 

Jones,  Alfred,  Res.  Asst .  3-16-61 

Kenyon,  Joe  M.,  Res.  Asst .  8-  8-60 

Ledbetter,  G.  R.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-60 

Shaw,  A.  W.,  Res.  Asst .  9-12-60 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

Genetics 

Triantaphyllou,  A.  C.,  Asst.  Geneticist .  7-  1-60 

Horticulture 

Zeiger,  D.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-  1-61 

Konsler,  T.  R.,  Res.  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Plant  Pathology 

Hegwood,  Murial  P.,  Res.  Assoc .  8-  1-60 

Poultry  Science 

Harris,  J.  R.,  Ext.  Prof .  6-  1-61 

Bumgardner,  H.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  8-  1-60 

Payne,  W.  L.,  Res.  Instr .  6-  1-61 

Zoology 

Gerlock,  F.  G.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Coxe,  Christine  J.,  Ext.  Asst.  Editor .  3-  1-61 

Neilson,  A.  J.,  Ext.  Horti.  Spec .  7-  1-60 

Riggle,  Katherine  S.,  Ext.  Family  Rel.  Spec .  4-  1-61 

Robertson,  R.  L.,  Ext.  Entomologist .  1-  1-61 

Sneed,  R.  E.,  Ext.  Ag.  Eng.  Spec . 10-  1-60 

Worsham,  A.  D.,  Ext.  Agronomy  Spec .  9-  1-60 

Agricultural-Peruvian  Contract 

Finkner,  V.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  4-19-61 

DESIGN 

Architecture 

Shawcroft,  Brian,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Product  Design 

Macomber,  C.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 

Clary,  J.  R.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Beam,  H.  E.,  Visiting  Lecturer .  9-  1-60 

Industrial  Education 

Hanson,  D.  M.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Math  and  Science  Education 

Shannon,  H.  A.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

ENGINEERING 

Chemical  Engineering 

Ferrell,  J.  K.,  Prof .  1-  1-61 

Godbold,  T.  M.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Martin,  D.  C.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Civil  Engineering 

Amein,  Michael,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Wahls,  H.  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Agnew,  L.  S.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Smith,  J.  C.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Electrical  Engineering 

Fairbanks,  D.  I.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Smiley,  T.  B.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Wang,  S.  L.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Lamb,  J.  P.,  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-61 

Industrial  Engineering 

Knappenberger,  H.  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 
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Appointment 


School,  Department ,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Truitt,  R.  W.,  Prof,  and  Head .  6-  1-61 

Cess,  R.  D.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Lee,  S.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Yen,  T.  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Crump,  K.  R.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Phillips,  G.  H.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Stallings,  W.  R.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Engineering  Research 

Huetter,  L.  J.,  Visiting  Res.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Koopman,  Ingeborg,  Research  Asst .  3-  1-61 

Moss,  M.  K.,  Research  Asst .  9-15-60 

Mowery,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Research  Asst .  9-15-60 

Minerals  Research  Laboratory 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Redeker,  I.  H.,  Ore  Dressing  Eng .  1-  1-61 

FORESTRY 

Landes,  C.  G.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Hunter,  R.  W.,  Instr .  9-15-60 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
Administration 

Cahill,  F.  V.,  Jr.,  Dean  &  Prof .  8-  1-60 

Economics 

Walter,  W.  A.,  Special  Lecturer .  9-  1-60 

English 

Champion,  L.  S.,  Instr .  9-12-60 

Hargrave,  H.  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Reynolds,  M.  S.,  Instr .  2-  1-61 

White,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Modern  Languages 

Simonsen,  S.  E.,  Instr . . .  9-  1-60 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Swann,  R.  C.,  Prof.  &  Head .  1-  1-61 

Bryan,  R.  J.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Johnston,  W.  R.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Lashinsky,  Carole  S.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Experimental  Statistics 

Steel,  R.  G.  D.,  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Proctor,  C.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-15-60 

Institute  of  Statistics 

Shreve,  D.  R.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Rawlings,  J.  O.,  Asst.  Statistician .  7-  1-60 

Teichman,  R.,  Asst.  Statistician .  2-  1-61 

Mathematics 

Kassimatis,  C.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-60 

Standish,  C.  J.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Korfhage,  R.  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Caraway,  Thelma  J.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Nixon,  D.  E.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Physics 

Cobb,  G.  C.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-60 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

Dough,  R.  L.,  Instr .  2-  1-61 

Han,  L.  K.  R.,  Instr .  2-  1-61 

Lombard,  C.  K.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

Owen,  H.  L.,  Instr .  2-  1-61 

Nuclear  Reactor  Project 

Leonard,  B.  E.,  Reactor  Operations  Eng .  6-19-61 

TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 

Guin,  R.  B.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Shaikh,  M.  I.,  Instr .  6-  1-61 

Textile  Research 

Lindberg,  J.  K.,  Visiting  Res.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Gernt,  E.  J.,  Res.  Asst . 11-  1-60 

Hammond,  Alice  E.,  Res.  Asst .  8-  1-60 

Lee,  S.  W.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-60 

May,  R.  E.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-60 

Oteifa,  H.  A.  N.,  Res.  Asst .  9-  1-60 

Walsh,  W.  K.,  Res.  Asst .  7-  1-60 

DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Toepfer,  K.  H.,  Asst,  to  Dean  of  Faculty .  7-  1-60 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
Driver  Training  School 

Seal,  W.  W.,  Driver  Trainer .  7-  1-60 

Wallace,  S.  R.,  Driver  Trainer . 12-  1-60 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

Abernathy,  D.  R.,  Instr .  7-  1-60 

King,  C.  M.,  Instr .  9-  1-60 

FOUNDATIONS 

Wood,  R.  N.,  Asst,  in  Development .  5-  1-61 

NEWS  BUREAU 

Williford,  Nancy  D.,  Asst.  Editor .  7-15-60 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
Counseling  Center 

Wooten,  Louise  T.,  Counselor . 11-  1-60 

Air  Science 

Clarke,  W.  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-1960 

Dickey,  E.  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-1960 

Waterman,  G.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-1960 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Barrett,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Prof . 10-1960 

Craig,  M.  A.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-1960 

Eriksen,  N.  G.,  Asst.  Prof . 11-1960 

McLain,  C.  I.,  Asst.  Prof . 11-1960 

Willey,  W.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-1960 

Music 

Adcock,  D.  B.,  Acting  Dir.  of  Bands .  9-  1-60 

TELEVISION— WUNC-TV 

Hall,  G.  L.,  Director .  6-15-61 
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PROMOTIONS,  1960-1961 


Appointment 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 
Administration 

James,  H.  B.,  Dean .  7-  1-60 

Glazener,  E.  W.,  Dir.  of  Instr .  7-  1-60 

Smith,  G.  W.,  Asst.  Dir.  of  Ag.  Ext .  7-  1-60 

Williamson,  J.  C.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Dir.  Res.  &  Ext...  1-  1-61 

Agricultural  Economics 

Toussaint,  W.  D.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Seagraves,  J.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Stemberger,  A.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Hassler,  F.  J.,  Prof.  &  Head .  1-  1-61 

Howell,  E.  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Animal  Industry 

Aurand,  L.  W.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Murley,  W.  R„  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Tove,  S.  B.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Ulberg,  L.  C.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Dillard,  E.  U.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Goode,  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Ramsey,  H.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Smart,  W.  W.  G.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Craig,  H.  P.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-61 

Entomology 

Farrier,  M.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Field  Crops 

Chamblee,  D.  S.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Phillips,  L.  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Upchurch,  R.  P.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Genetics 

Matzinger,  D.  F.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Horticulture 

Ballinger,  W.  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Correll,  F.  E„  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Plant  Pathology 

Cooper,  W.  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Poultry  Science 

Garren,  H.  W„  Prof.  &  Head . 11-  1-60 

Fromm,  D.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Rural  Sociology 

Mayo,  S.  C.,  Prof.  &  Head . 10-  1-60 

McCann,  G.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Soils 

Reid,  P.  H.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Weed,  S.  B.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Shelton,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

DESIGN 

Architecture 

Hertzman,  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  New  Rank  Date 

EDUCATION 
Psychology 

Drewes,  D.  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

ENGINEERING 

Chemical  Engineering 

Goforth,  S.  T.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Civil  Engineering 

Fisher,  C.  P.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Engineering  Mechanics 

McDonald,  P.  H.,  Prof.  &  Head .  7-  1-60 

Industrial  Engineering 

Llewelyn,  R.  W.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Snyder,  W.  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Engineering  Research 

Richardson,  Frances,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

FORESTRY 

Wood  Technology 

Stamm,  A.  J.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
English 

Kincheloe,  H.  G.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Halperen,  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Knowles,  A.  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Smith,  N.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

History  and  Political  Science 

Seegers,  L.  W.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Block,  W.  J.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Physical  Education 

Edwards,  J.  B..,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Leonhardt,  W.  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Little,  J.  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Murray,  F.  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Social  Studies 

Halliday,  E.  M.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Edwards,  W.  F.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Administration 

Menius,  A.  C.,  Jr.,  Dean .  7-  1-60 

Mumford,  C.  G.,  Prof.  &  Asst,  to  the  Dean....  7-  1-60 

Mathematics 

Struble,  R.  A.,  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Physics 

Murray,  R.  L.,  Prof.  &  Head .  9-  1-60 

Doggett,  W.  O.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Nuclear  Reactor  Project 

Story,  E.  J.,  Director .  9-  1-60 

TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 

Wiggins,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name ,  and  New  Rank  Date 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 

Benolken,  G.  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Fuhrer,  R.  A.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 

Michael,  R.  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-60 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RESIGNATIONS, 
1960-1961 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Mills,  W.  T.,  Asst.  Prof .  2-15-61 

Watkins,  R.  W.,  Instr .  3-15-61 

Animal  Industry 

Kernkamp,  H.  K.  C.,  Prof .  6-30-61 

Busey,  W.  M.,  Instr .  7-31-60 

Fleming,  H.  P.,  Instr .  9-28-60 

Leatherwood,  J.  M.,  Instr . 11-17-60 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Evans,  H.  J.,  Prof .  2-28-61 

Entomology 

Gast,  R.  T.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Field  Crops 

Stephens,  R.  L.,  Res.  Asst.  Prof . 11-30-60 

Carlson,  I.  T.,  Asst.  Prof . 11-30-60 

Williams,  J.  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  2-  7-61 

Collins,  W.  K.,  Res.  Instr .  9-30-60 

Crowley,  A.  J.,  Res.  Instr .  6-  8-61 

Horticulture 

Gartner,  J.  B.,  Prof .  1-31-61 

Walker,  D.  R.,  Res.  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  5-60 

McCall,  J.  F.,  Res.  Asst .  6-30-61 

Soils 

Hunter,  A.  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  5-60 

Zoology 

Gerlock,  F.  G.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Bean,  K.  C.,  Ext.  Poultry  Spec .  3-31-61 

Brown,  J.  M.,  Ext.  Agronomy  Spec .  8-31-60 

Coates,  E.  S.,  Ext.  Ag.  Eng.  Spec .  5-31-61 

Curtis,  J.  M.,  Ext.  Marketing  Spec .  5-29-61 

Maxwell,  W.  G.,  Ext.  Agronomy  Spec .  2-28-61 

Wilkinson,  H.  M.,  Assoc.  Editor,  Ag.  Info .  2-28-61 

Agricultural-Peruvian  Contract 

Schuler,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Prof .  4-  5-61 

DESIGN 

Architecture 

Matsumoto,  George,  Prof .  6-30-61 

Burns,  R.  P.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 

Bryant,  C.  D.,  Instr .  6-10-61 


Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Industrial  Arts 

Briley,  F.  E.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

ENGINEERING 
Chemical  Engineering 

Goforth,  S.  T.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Martin,  D.  C.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Electrical  Engineering 

Thurstone,  R.  L.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Voss,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Brinson,  H.  F.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Industrial  Engineering 

Stanislao,  Joseph,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Lee,  J.  F.,  Prof.  &  Head .  1-31-61 

Irvine,  T.  F.,  Prof .  1-31-61 

Cess,  R.  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Harrisberger,  E.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Snyder,  W.  T.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Crump,  K.  R.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Dowdle,  J.  C.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Engineering  Research 

Maitra,  P.  K.,  Res.  Asst .  6-30-61 

Mowery,  A.  L.,  Res.  Asst .  6-30-61 

Carlyle,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  Res.  Engineer .  5-31-61 

Carroll,  J.  C.,  Res.  Engineer .  9-30-60 

FORESTRY 

Hunter,  R.  W.,  Instr .  2-  1-61 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
Economics 

Bunting,  R.  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Piland,  N.  E.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

English 

Reynolds,  M.  S.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Social  Studies 

McKean,  A.  K.  F.,  Prof .  6-30-61 

Cole,  J.  L.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Bryan,  R.  J.,  Jr.,  Instr .  1-31-61 

Lashinsky,  Carole  S.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Experimental  Statistics 

Finkner,  A.  L.,  Prof .  7-31-60 

Institute  Statistics 

Fleischer,  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-15-61 

Mathematics 

Standish,  C.  J.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Physics 

Surdin,  M.  M.,  Visiting  Prof .  3-  1-61 

Bryan,  F.  A.,  Jr.,  Instr .  1-31-61 

Dough,  R.  L.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

Han,  L.  K.  R.,  Instr .  6-30-61 
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Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Nuclear  Reactor  Project 

Carter,  H.  B.,  Jr.,  Operations  Eng .  5-31-61 

TEXTILES 

Administration 

Murray,  E.  A.,  Dir.  of  Instr .  7-15-60 

Textile  Research 

Newell,  W.  A.,  Director .  1-31-61 

Lindberg,  J.  K.,  Visiting  Res.  Prof .  6-30-61 

Pan,  C.  H.  (Peter),  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  5-31-61 

Kiser,  Lila  H.,  Res.  Instr .  7-31-60 

Koehler,  K.,  Instr .  8-29-60 

Woo,  K.  C.  (Henry),  Res.  Instr .  5-31-61 

Chappell,  J.,  Jr.,  Res.  Assist .  2-15-61 

Oteifa,  H.  A.  N.,  Res.  Assist .  6-30-61 

DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Toepfer,  K.  H.,  Asst,  to  Dean  of  Faculty .  6-30-61 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
Driver  Training  School 

Sanson,  T.  H.,  Driver  Trainer . 11-30-60 

Seal,  W.  W.,  Driver  Trainer .  9-16-60 

Gaston  Technical  Institute 

Morgan,  S.  D.,  Instr .  6-30-61 

D.  H.  HILL  LIBRARY 

Browne,  Mary  L.,  Asst.  Order  Librarian . 11-  8-60 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
Counseling  Center 

Lyon,  S.  L.,  Asst.  Director .  7-31-60 

TELEVISION— WUNC-TV 

Johnston,  R.  J.,  Director .  2-28-61 


RETIREMENTS,  1960-1961 


Retirement 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 
Animal  Industry 

Haig,  Frederick  M.,  Prof .  6-30-61 


Retirement 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Entomology 

Mitchell,  T.  B.,  Prof .  6-30-61 

Field  Crops 

Middleton,  G.  K.,  Professor .  6-30-61 

Horticulture 

Williams,  C.  F.,  Prof .  6-30-61 

Soils 

Mehlich,  Adolph,  Res.  Assoc.  Prof .  2-14-61 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Weaver,  D.  S.,  Director .  6-30-61 

Crouse,  Roy  H.,  Ext.  Agronomy  Spec .  4-30-61 

English,  Corinne  G.,  Ext.  Family  Rel..  Spec...  1-31-61 
Laws,  Wilhelmina  R.,  Negro  Dist. 

Home  Ec.  Agent .  9-30-60 

Mclver,  Julia  E.,  Ext.  Clothing  Spec .  9-30-60 

Whisnant,  Mamie  N.,  Ext.  Home  Mgt.  Spec...  5-31-61 


GENERAL  STUDIES 
Economics 

Shulenberger,  C.  B.,  Prof .  6-30-61 


DEATHS,  1960-1961 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE 
Entomology 

Kulash,  Walter  M.,  Prof .  9-18-60 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Tuttle,  Elizabeth,  County  Home  Dem.  Agt .  7-  5-60 

GENERAL  STUDIES 
Economics 

Pikner,  Valentin  A.,  Asst.  Prof . 12-29-60 

English 

Ladu,  Arthur  I.,  Prof .  7-14-60 

TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 

Whittier,  Benjamin  L.,  Edgar  &  Emily 
Hesslein  Prof .  6-20-61 
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Resolution  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Love  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 

on  February  21 ,  1961. 

William  Donald  Carmichael,  Jr. 

We  mourn  Billy  Carmichael.  In  the  sixty -first  year  of  his  life  and  the  twenty-first  year  of  un¬ 
wearied  labor  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  death  came  and  stilled  his  dauntless  heart. 
All  who  knew  him  know  now  that  the  number  of  his  years  might  measure  the  length,  but  not  the 
breadth  nor  depth,  nor  the  fullness,  nor  the  happiness  of  his  life.  As  we  consider  his  achievements 
and  sense  the  vacancy  in  our  midst  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  honor  his 
memory. 

"The  unforgetting  affection  of  the  world  is  reserved  for  those  who,  careless  of  fame  and  self- 
aggrandizement,  have  thrown  their  lives  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cause.”  In  our  unforgetting  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  one  whom  we  lament  we  would  ponder  his  meaning  for  the  cause  which  is  our  trust 
and  which  was  his  life. 

As  we  saw  him  in  our  various  perspectives  we  saw  a  man  of  many  parts,  incessant  motion  and 
myriad  projects.  But  all  parts,  all  motion,  all  projects  worked  to  one  absorbing  purpose:  to  raise 
up  the  University  in  the  service  of  the  State.  In  this  high  endeavor  he  rallied  a  host  of  allies,  drew 
out  their  best  effort  and  devotion  and  repaid  them  with  his  friendship. 

Looking  from  the  now-reached  pinnacle  of  his  accomplishment,  we  see  his  career  as  an  ordered 
whole,  as  a  natural  development  of  some  germ  of  his  being,  and  steadied  in  all  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  so  bold  a  life  was  subject  by  adherence  to  rock-firm  principle. 

The  first  rule  of  his  life  and  the  first  order  of  his  every  living  day  were  his  God  and  his  Church. 
The  mother  who  cradled  him  also  instilled  in  him  a  true  religious  devotion.  "Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  According  to  the  Proverb 
she  brought  him  up  and  left  him  at  the  threshold  of  manhood  with  an  endowment  of  faith  in 
which  he  was  ever  steadfast  and  true. 

Then  the  father  guided  the  young  man  in  his  own  schoolman’s  philosophy  of  value  and  saw 
his  teaching  fulfilled  in  the  son’s  decision  at  the  age  of  forty  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  and  all  of 
his  talents  to  the  cause  of  education.  For  Billy  Carmichael  the  Fifth  Commandment  stood  close 
to  the  First.  And  so  the  father  lived  on  under  the  attentive  eye  and  in  the  ever-joyous  company 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  gathered  a  recompense  of  filial  devotion  which  it  was  touching  to  behold. 

As  Billy  Carmichael’s  way  with  God  was  religious  faith  his  way  with  Man  was  humor.  These 
strangely  congenial  qualities  were  combined  in  his  nature,  but  he  was  not  the  first  thoughtful  man 
to  know  their  kinship.  "The  intimate  relation  between  humor  and  faith,”  writes  a  noted  theologian, 
"is  derived  from  the  fact  that  both  deal  with  the  incongruities  of  our  existence.  Humor  is  concerned 
with  the  immediate  incongruities  of  life  and  faith  with  the  ultimate  ones.”  Surely  it  was  some  ac¬ 
ademic  confrere  of  Billy  Carmichael  who  placed  above  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  a  celebrated  American  university  the  following  inscription:  "He  was  born  writh  the  gift  of  laughter 
and  a  sense  that  the  world  was  mad.”  Billy  Carmichael  did  not  always  consider  that  the  world  was 
mad,  but  the  keenness  of  his  philosophical  mind  perceived  the  world’s  incongruities,  its  paradoxes 
and  its  mysteries  well  enough  to  choose  laughter  for  this  world  and  save  solemnity  for  the  next. 
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In  the  Durham  schoolboy  and  the  college  student  were  prefigured  the  deep  earnestness,  fresh 
originality  and  high  antics  that  later  characterized  the  legislative  pleader,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
the  boon  companion.  Far  beyond  the  average  boy,  college  was  something  he  had  looked  toward 
and  cherished.  He  moved  easily  and  eagerly  into  every  part  of  it.  No  hour,  no  day,  no  season  was 
long  enough  to  contain  his  plans  or  to  satisfy  what  he  had  to  ask  or  to  do.  So  in  Chapel  Hill  he 
studied,  sang,  danced,  talked,  wrote,  undertook  enterprises,  made  friends,  fraternized  and  gloried 
in  the  richness  of  life. 

And  more  particularly  he  played  games.  In  baseball  and  basketball  he  led  his  teammates  to 
new  heights  of  victory  and  new  ideals.  He  was  the  paragon  of  an  athlete.  To  young  Carmichael  the 
N.  C.  Monogram  was  a  talisman.  It  became  a  part  of  his  heraldry.  So  while  remarking  his  lifelong 
love  of  sports  it  is  instructive  to  quote  from  the  Code  of  the  Monogram  Club  to  which  he  sub¬ 
scribed  : 

"I  believe  in  the  University,  her  traditions,  her  standards  of  scholarship,  her  devotion  to 
sound  clean  manhood.  ...  I  believe  in  the  game.  It  challenges  my  courage,  and  tests  my 
skill.  ...  It  requires  me  at  times  to  'take  it  on  the  chin’  and  get  up  with  a  smile.  ...  I 
believe  in  victory.  ...  It  is  born  in  the  hard  clean  fight.  ...  I  will  fight  for  the  University’s 
glory  until  the  last  sound  of  the  whistle.” 

As  a  student  he  left  his  impress  on  the  University,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  theme,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  left  its  impress  on  him.  The  University  that  he  entered  in  1917  was  presided  over  by  a 
splended  young  president  who  in  eloquent  and  compelling  ways  was  giving  fresh  interpretation  to 
the  purpose  of  the  University  and  its  relation  to  the  State.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  had  called 
the  state  university: 

"...  a  living  unity,  an  organism  at  the  heart  of  the  living  democratic  State,  interpreting 
its  life,  not  by  parts,  or  by  a  summary  of  its  parts,  but  wholly.  .  .  .  The  real  measure  of 
its  power  will  be  whether,  discarding  the  irrelevancies  of  the  past  and  present,  it  can  fo¬ 
cus,  fuse  and  interpret  their  eternal  verities  and  radiate  them  from  a  new  organic  center 
of  culture.  This,  let  it  tentatively  define  as  achievement  touched  by  fine  feeling — as  truth 
alive  and  at  work  in  the  world  of  men  and  things.” 

".  .  .  truth  alive  and  at  work  in  the  world  of  men  and  things.”  From  a  University  so  dedicated 
Billy  Carmichael  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  financial  world  of  New  York  City.  He  was  tutored 
by  the  world  of  men  and  things  and  he  mastered  its  teachings  uncommonly  well.  Quickly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  there,  he  then  came  back  to  Chapel  Hill  to  win  to  the  service  of  the  academic 
University  the  understanding,  the  support,  the  resources  of  the  world  of  men  and  things.  Why  he 
came  back  to  Chapel  Hill  has  best  been  told  by  the  president  who  went  to  get  him: 

"It  was  not  so  much  the  president  and  the  trustees  of  the  University  who  brought  Billy 
back  to  Chapel  Hill.  It  was  the  love  of  the  University  which  ever  reaches  out  across  all  the 
miles  and  the  years  to  hold  her  sons  and  daughters  closer  to  her  great  heart.  It  was  rather 
the  historic  halls  of  other  centuries,  the  rock  walls  and  playing  fields,  the  ancient  heri¬ 
tage  and  youthful  hopes  of  Alma  Mater  which  drew  him  with  the  pull  of  the  company  of 
the  loyal  fellowship  of  light,  liberty  and  learning,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  and  power¬ 
ful  expressions  of  the  human  spirit.  It  was  rather  a  bit  of  sacred  earth  in  Chapel  Hill 
where  sleeps  amidst  gracious  beauty  and  reverent  care  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  noble 
woman  who  gave  him  his  life.  .  .  .” 
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Billy  Carmichael  returned  to  a  University  that  was  all  that  he  had  known  and  loved,  now 
become  part  of  a  larger  conception.  North  Carolina  State  College,  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  and  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  had  been  joined  together  ten  years  before.  The 
task  of  perfecting  consolidation  was  the  practicable  way  of  having  one  truly  distinguished  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  future.  It  was  the  great  task  which  would  encompass  countless  lesser  tasks.  This  goal 
was  always  in  the  forefront  of  his  mind,  and  he  scrupulously  guarded  against  partiality  among 
brothers  and  sisters  who  he  well  know  were  also  sibling  rivals. 

He  set  to  work  to  strengthen  budgets  and  business  processes.  He  looked  to  laws,  codes,  and 
usages,  assets  and  resources,  and  so  sought  out  his  ground  for  waging  the  fight  to  make  the  three¬ 
fold  University  preeminent  among  the  universities  of  the  land.  He  ever  had  an  eye  and  a  hand  for 
beauty.  No  detail  of  taste  or  style  was  too  unimportant  for  his  notice.  No  amenity  of  physical  set¬ 
ting  escaped  him.  He  tended  the  grounds  with  the  care  of  a  monk  in  a  monastery  garden.  But  his 
eyes  were  uplifted  too.  One  of  his  characteristic  words  was  "imagineering.”  "What  we  need,”  he 
would  say,  "is  more  dreamers  of  dreams,  more  keepers  of  the  flame.” 

In  the  two  decades  between  1940  and  I960  Billy  Carmichael  was  the  point  of  continuity  in 
University  leadership.  He  worked  with  three  presidents  and  two  acting  presidents.  During  these 
years  three  vice-presidents,  three  provosts,  eight  chancellors  and  six  business  managers  held  office. 
The  shifting  titles,  new  arrangements  and  administrative  alignments  reflected  the  search  for  the  most 
effective  staff  and  organization  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  complex  university.  Billy 
Carmichael  himself  was  at  various  times  Controller,  Vice-President  and  Finance  Officer,  and  Act¬ 
ing  President.  But  he  was  always  there  and  always  the  same. 

His  years  of  achievement  were  also  the  years  of  achievement  of  others.  He  was  what  the  years 
and  the  others  had  in  common.  Appropriations  and  gifts  to  endowment  multiplied,  building  pro¬ 
grams  were  continuous,  new  programs  in  the  interest  of  art,  science,  agriculture,  commerce,  dis¬ 
tinguished  teaching  and  research  flourished.  To  attribute  them  all  to  him  would  be  unjustified  as 
was  his  own  refusal  to  take  any  credit  to  himself  at  all.  "I’ll  take  the  cash,”  he  would  say,  "and 
let  the  credit  go.” 

In  Chapel  Hill  we  think  of  the  Good  Health  Movement  and  all  that  it  has  meant  and  will 
mean  in  the  future;  or  again  we  recall  when  he  corrected  the  bar  sinister  to  the  bar  dexter  on  the 
University  coat  of  arms.  At  State  College  there  comes  to  mind  a  nuclear  reactor  or  a  coliseum;  or 
completing  the  long  unfinished  memorial  bell  tower.  At  the  Woman’s  College  a  library  stands 
where  a  thoroughfare  once  split  the  campus;  and  the  students  have  a  Soda  Shop  which  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  importance  too. 

Perhaps  someday  someone  will  neatly  catalog  his  works  by  singling  out  from  the  multitude 
of  things  that  he  touched  in  some  way  those  which  deserve  to  bear  his  individual  name  and  label. 
But  let  it  be  recorded  here  that  his  good  works  in  the  University  are  inestimable  and  all  pervasive, 
and  that  his  influence  extended  to  everything  that  affected  the  welfare  of  his  State. 

Some  things,  some  richly  symbolic,  some  powerful  in  suggestion,  were  distinctively  his:  A  Ger¬ 
man  woodcarver;  three  college  seals  joined  together;  three  college  colors  combined;  four  flags  for 
Channel  4;  a  Belgian  landscape  gardener  who  came  from  the  Gardens  of  Versailles  to  keep  the 
garden  of  Chapel  Hill;  a  model  planetarium  and  a  model  of  the  Old  Well  on  his  desk;  a  home 
town  artist-author  of  the  Southern  Part  of  Heaven\  pencil  drawings  of  four  notable  benefactors  on 
his  wall  and  beside  them  sketches  of  distinguished  professors;  a  triangle  for  research;  an  outline 
map  of  North  Carolina  with  the  number  "1”  written  across  it.  In  all,  over  all,  under  all — "Duke’s 
Fairest  Duchess.” 
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Taken  in  his  all  in  all  we  will  not  soon  look  upon  the  likes  of  him  again.  And  so  be  it.  His 
uniqueness  is  buried  with  him.  His  work  remains.  With  him  there  died  for  us  a  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  which  we  love,  and  something  of  ourselves  died  too.  But  he  left  a  heritage  for  all  who 
come  after  and  the  countless  yet  unborn. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  of  Billy  Carmichael  as  old.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  dead. 
His  every  movement,  every  utterance,  every  gesture  bespoke  a  spirit  which  was  ever  young.  His 
span  fixed  in  time;  his  name  brightly  shining  among  the  loyal  sons  of  Alma  Mater;  his  battles  won; 
his  unsought  fame  recorded  in  the  annals  and  memoralized  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him;  his 
life  passed  like  a  single  working  day,  and  he  forgot  himself  into  immorality. 


Resolution  of  Appreciation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  5,  I960. 
Governor  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges 

Today’s  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  marks  the  last 
meeting  over  which  Governor  Luther  Hodges  will  preside.  It  is  therefore  not  out  of  order  at  this 
time  to  evaluate  retrospectively  the  progress  made  by  the  University  during  his  Chairmanship  of 
this  Board. 

Luther  Hodges  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina  on  the  9th  day  of  November, 
1954,  immediately  after  the  death  in  office  of  his  predecessor,  Governor  William  B.  Umstead. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  administration  North  Carolina  has  made  rapid  progress  in  public  ed¬ 
ucation,  commerce,  industry,  highways,  and  in  many  other  fields.  However,  when  historians  ap¬ 
praise  the  accomplishments  of  this  administration  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  State’s  progress 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  and  particularly  as  this  relates  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
will  be  given  a  paramount  place. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Governor  assumed  office  that  a  series  of  unforeseen  crises  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  focus  his  closest  attention  and  to  give  his  best  thinking  to  the  affairs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  On  June  10,  1955,  President  Gordon  Gray  tendered  his  resignation.  On  November  14, 
this  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Provost,  Dr.  Harris  Purks,  was  appointed  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University,  thus  vacating  the  office  of  Provost.  Within  two  months  Dr.  Purks  resigned 
to  become  Director  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  his  resignation  becoming  effective 
March  15,  1956.  At  the  same  time  it  accepted  Dr.  Purk’s  resignation  the  Executive  Committee 
named  Mr.  William  Friday  as  Acting  President,  a  choice  which  time  has  amply  justified.  In  rapid 
succession,  by  reason  of  both  resignation  and  retirements,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  President 
and  Provost  for  the  University,  to  replace  a  Chancellor  for  Woman’s  College,  a  Chancellor  for 
Chapel  Hill,  Business  Managers  for  both  the  Woman’s  College  and  Chapel  Hill,  and  later  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  State  College  in  Raleigh.  During  the  time  when  many  of  the  top  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  University  were  either  vacant  or  filled  by  temporary  appointees,  Governor  Hodges, 
figuratively  speaking,  never  left  the  ship’s  bridge  as  far  as  the  University  was  concerned.  The 
Governor  and  the  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as  those  close  to  the  University  administration,  re¬ 
alized  that  we  were  operating  in  a  heavy  fog  at  low  tide. 

Acting  individually  and  through  the  Executive  Committee  and  other  Trustees’  committees, 
Governor  Hodges  set  about  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  to  dear  the  way  for  sunnier  and 
happier  days  which  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  University’s  background  and  heritage  knew 
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were  bound  to  lie  ahead.  He  never  stinted  in  his  time  or  energy  when  the  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  were  at  stake,  and  gave  freely  of  his  guidance  and  advice  to  President  William  Friday.  It 
should  be  said  to  President  Friday’s  credit  that  not  only  was  he  alert  to  all  constructive  suggestions 
but  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  University  put  them  into  practice. 

Some  doubts  arose  and  were  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  consolidation  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  University.  So  convinced  was  the  Governor  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
consolidation  and  so  clearly  did  he  recognize  its  advantages  to  all  three  of  the  institutions  that  he 
never  permitted  such  doubts  to  go  unchallenged,  even  when  it  was  unpopular  in  certain  places 
to  do  so.  The  Governor’s  forthright  stand  and  his  farsightedness  have  laid  this  issue  to  rest. 

As  a  practical  businessman  Governor  Hodges  has  suffered  no  illusion  that  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  could  be  operated  without  money.  During  his  administration  large  grants  for  research 
from  the  government  and  educational  foundations,  as  well  as  generous  donations  for  scholarships 
and  other  purposes,  have  been  brought  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  University.  The  State,  through 
its  General  Assemblies  of  1957  and  1959,  has  provided  a  total  of  $22,239,235  for  capital  im¬ 
provements  at  the  University.  These  same  Assemblies  increased  maintenance  appropriations  for  the 
University  from  approximately  $14,200,000  per  year  in  1955  to  $22,217,628  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  I960. 

The  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  will  long  remember  with  gratitude  the  salary 
increases  afforded  them  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  1957  and  1959  of  his  administration.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  sessions  funds  were  appropriated  for  faculty  salaries  which,  coupled  with  the  discretion 
granted  the  administration  to  make  increases  on  a  merit  basis,  enabled  the  University  at  that 
time  to  retain  its  faculties  and  to  attract  additional  capable  teaching  and  research  personnel. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board  in  Athens,  Georgia,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1958,  Governor  Hodges,  while  speaking  to  the  representatives  of  the  South’s  leading 
universities,  said: 

"And  may  I  say  to  all  of  you  in  the  South  as  I  say  to  my  fellow  citizens  regularly  in 
North  Carolina,  we  must  spend  in  this  region  more  money  for  education  than  we  can 
afford.” 

Governor  Hodges  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  helping  plan  and  develop  the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle.  University  representatives  now  serve  on  the  boards  of  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation 
and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  inadequacy  to  suggest  that  the  interest  of  Luther  Hodges  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  was  confined  to  the  cold  mathematics  of  the  dollars  and  cents  made 
available  to  the  University  during  his  administration.  He  has  realized  keenly  that  the  three  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University  must  be  congenial  for  students  and  faculty  alike.  During  his  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  policies  of  academic  freedom  so  essential  for  scholarly  endeavor 
were  written  into  the  University’s  Code  in  unmistakable  language: 

"Academic  freedom  is  the  right  of  a  faculty  member  to  be  responsibly  engaged  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  discover,  speak,  and  teach  the  truth.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  main¬ 
tain  and  encourage  full  freedom,  within  the  law,  of  inquiry,  discourse,  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  publication  and  to  protect  any  member  of  the  academic  staff  against  influences, 
from  within  or  without  the  University,  which  would  restrict  him  in  the  exercise  of  these 
freedoms  in  his  area  of  scholarly  interest.” 
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Governor  Hodges’  administration  perhaps  has  been  confronted  with  more  industrial,  political, 
social,  economic  and  educational  issues  of  a  pressing  nature  than  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  ever  faced  in  a  similar  period.  In  meeting  these  issues  the  Governor  has  called  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  answers  to  many  of  these  thought  provoking  problems. 

Has  the  University  lived  up  to  its  challenge? 

We  believe  Governor  Hodges  would  answer,  "To  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  required. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  doing  an  outstanding  job,  but  I  want  to  see  it  redouble  its 
efforts.  I  expect  it  to  find  answers  so  sound  and  so  true  that  they  will  point  the  way  for  generations 
yet  unborn.” 

The  following  resolution  is  therefore  submitted  to  this  Board  of  Trustees: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 

That  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  contributions  of  Governor  Luther  Hart¬ 
well  Hodges  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
the  State,  and  to  the  historic  and  creative  part  of  public  education  as  the  foundation  of 
the  freedom,  self  government,  and  progress  of  the  people,  we  do  hereby  adopt  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  and  request  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Report  by  President  Friday,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
four  members  dissenting,  on  May  22,  1961. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

In  1954,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Gordon  Gray,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized 
placing  the  administration  of  intercollegiate  athletics  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellors  affected, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President.  In  February  of  1957,  I  reaffirmed  the  stand  taken  by 
President  Gray,  and  the  Board  approved  this  action. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  the  clear  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Chancellors  in  the  matter 
of  athletics,  coupled  with  careful  efforts  on  their  part,  has  brought  significant  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  athletics  on  the  campuses.  I  would  note  especially  improvements  steadily 
and  judiciously  instituted  in  over-all  arrangements  by  Chancellor  Aycock.  From  the  assumption 
of  his  office,  he  has  worked  diligently  and  forthrightly  to  bring  all  elements  pertaining  to  the 
total  athletic  program  under  fair,  efficent,  and  constructive  management. 

Also  Chancellor  Caldwell,  who  came  to  us  more  recently,  upon  learning  on  May  12  of  the 
involvement  of  the  State  College  basketball  players,  moved  unhesitatingly  and  decisively,  and 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  capacity  and  readiness  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  May,  1954,  North  Carolina  State  College  was  placed  on  probation  by  the  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association  and  denied  the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  NCAA  Basketball 
Championship  play  for  one  year  for  violating  regulations  concerning  the  recruitment  of  basket¬ 
ball  players. 

In  November,  1956,  State  College  was  again  the  object  of  punitive  measures  imposed  by  the 
NCAA,  for  irregularities  connected  with  the  recruitment  of  a  prospective  player  by  the  name  of 
Jack  Moreland.  State  College  was  placed  on  probationary  status  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
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In  January,  1961,  the  NCAA  placed  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  on  probation  for  one  year 
in  basketball  for  violating  regulations  governing  the  entertainment  of  prospective  student-athletes. 

On  March  29,  after  receiving  evidence  of  the  participation  of  Louis  Brown  in  bribery,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Aycock  permitted  Brown  to  withdraw  from  the  University  under  conditions  "other  than 
honorable.” 

On  May  3,  Chancellor  Aycock  suspended  Douglas  Moe  for  "initial  misstatement  and  subse¬ 
quent  concealment”  of  relevant  facts. 

May  12,  Chancellor  Caldwell  was  informed  that  members  of  the  State  College  basketball  team 
had  participated  in  the  briberies.  Anton  Muehlbauer  and  Stan  Niewierowski  were  not,  on  that 
date,  enrolled  in  State  College,  and  Chancellor  Caldwell  has  forbidden  them  to  re-enroll.  Terry 
Litchfield,  who  was  enrolled  during  the  spring  term,  was  promptly  dismissed  by  Chancellor  Cald¬ 
well,  and  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  re-enroll. 

In  addition,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  has  found  it  necessary  on  three  occasions  within 
the  last  five  years  to  impose  a  fine  or  disciplinary  measures  affecting  one  of  our  teams. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  recent  actions  and  involvements  of  our  institutions  under  NCAA 
and  ACC  regulations  governing  intercollegiate  basketball.  In  the  discharge  of  duties  pertaining 
to  their  respective  institutions,  and  in  meeting  my  own  responsibility,  Chancellor  Aycock,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Caldwell,  and  I  have  conferred  frequently  in  the  last  few  days.  We  have  been  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  implications  of  these  events  for  the  character  and  standing  of  the  University  as  well 
as  for  the  unfortunate  students.  In  our  resolve  to  counter  scandal  with  saving  remedies,  we  have 
been  reassured  by  expressions  of  genuine  concern  and  eager  support  from  faculty  members,  stu¬ 
dents,  alumni,  members  of  the  press,  and  others  who  hold  dear  the  traditions  of  this  University, 
and  hold  its  integrity  most  dear. 

As  we  considered  the  problem  before  us,  it  became  clear  that  we  must  choose  one  of  two 
general  courses  of  action: 

(A)  We  could  discontinue  altogether  or  suspend  for  a  fixed  period  of  time  participation  by 
our  institutions  in  intercollegiate  competition  in  basketball. 

(B)  We  could  move  forthrightly  to  eliminate  or  correct  conditions  that  have  discredited  the 
sport,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  a  program  of  intercollegiate  competition  in  basketball. 

The  Chancellors  and  I  have  decided  to  follow  the  second  alternative  for  the  present.  Our  aim 
is  to  save  athletics  by  deemphasizing  certain  practices  and  removing  certain  influences  which  have 
been  detrimental  to  college  sports  and  taken  away  from  them  the  very  qualities  which  make  them 
valuable  as  a  part  of  education.  Our  position  is  a  positive  one.  We  aim  to  restore  sports  to  sports¬ 
manship.  We  aim  to  conserve  to  our  students  their  rightful  privilege  of  taking  part  in  wholesome 
athletic  competition,  and  protect  them,  as  the  University  must,  from  exploitation. 

I,  therefore,  report  the  following  for  your  information: 

( 1 )  One  of  the  students  who  has  admitted  his  own  involvement  has  stated  that  he  was  first 
approached  last  summer  while  working  on  a  summer  job  and  playing  basketball  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  We  have  decided,  and  the  Directors  of  Athletics,  under  the  direction  of  their  Chan¬ 
cellors,  will  advise  every  basketball  player  at  each  of  our  institutions,  that  none  is  to  engage  in 
any  organized  competition  of  any  kind  during  the  summer  months.  The  penalty  for  doing  so  will 
be  loss  of  eligibility  for  the  following  season. 

(2)  We  have  examined  the  program  of  athletic  grants-in-aid,  and  considered  whether  to  con¬ 
tinue  awarding  them  in  basketball.  We  believe  that  the  policies  and  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  merely  to  discontinue  the  grants  in  this  sport  would  be  a  backward 
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step.  We  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  condition  of  former  years  when  the  control  of  financial 
assistance  to  athletes  was  frequently  out  of  hand  and  sometimes  demoralizing. 

(3)  Our  basketball  teams  of  recent  years  have  been  formed  of  a  disproportionate  number  of 
students  from  regions  of  the  country  distant  from  our  State  and  our  Conference.  While  this,  per 
se,  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  predicament  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  time,  it  is 
nevertheless  confirming  evidence  that  we  have  recruited  these  players  with  a  view  primarily  to 
their  skill  as  performers  and  without  regard  for  the  desirability  of  fielding  teams  which  are  more- 
or-less  representative  of  the  normal  composition  of  our  student  bodies. 

The  necessity  for  being  quite  clear  and  specific  on  this  point  has  caused  us  to  decide  that, 
effective  with  the  freshman  class  of  1962,  not  more  than  two  athletic  grants-in-aid  will  be  awarded 
in  basketball  in  any  given  year  at  each  institution  to  students  from  states  outside  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  area.  The  same  principle  will  be  applied  in  recruiting  for  football. 

(4)  We  have  considered  the  extent  of  participation  by  our  basketball  teams  in  holiday  tour¬ 
naments  and  intersectional  competition.  We  have  decided  that  for  State  College  and  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill,  beginning  with  the  season  of  1961-62,  intercollegiate  competition  in  basketball  will 
be  limited  to:  (a)  the  14  games  required  by  Conference  rules;  (b)  the  ACC  tournament;  (c)  the 
National  Collegiate  Basketball  Championship;  (d)  not  more  than  two  additional  games  this  sea¬ 
son  and  every  season  thereafter  with  non-Conference  teams  in  other  than  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
or  NCAA  Championship  tournament  play.  Among  other  things,  this  means  the  immediate  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Dixie  Classic. 

Holiday  tournaments,  of  which  the  Dixie  Classic  is  a  prominent  example,  conducted  at  a  time 
when  college  is  not  in  session,  exemplify  the  exploitation  for  public  entertainment  or  for  budgetary 
and  commercial  purposes  of  a  sports  program  which  properly  exists  as  an  adjunct  to  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation.  These  tournaments  subject  the  students,  the  coaches,  and  the  colleges  to  unnecessary  de¬ 
mands  and  unwise  distractions. 

The  Chancellors  are  now  in  the  process  of  rearranging  the  basketball  schedules  to  accord  with 
this  policy. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  appropriate  to  say  something  about  the  status  of  coaches  in 
their  appointive  positions  in  the  University.  Privileges  of  tenure,  according  to  clearly  formulated 
policies  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  keeping  with  established  usages, 
are  accorded  to  University  personnel,  including  athletic  coaches  who  are  so  entitled  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  academic  duties  and  the  attainment  of  faculty  rank.  Other  personnel,  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chancellors,  and  other  administrative  officers,  are  not  accorded  tenure  status  by  virtue  of 
these  appointments. 

Within  this  context  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  reiterate  that  all  of  our  athletic  coaches  are 
expressly  assured  that  their  appointments  and  their  continuation  in  their  appointments  are  not  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  obligation  merely  to  win  games  or  to  achieve  national  standing  for  our  teams. 
The  coaches,  of  course,  enjoy  the  unquestioned  security  of  their  contracts,  which  are  administered 
in  conformity  with  procedures  for  other  University  appointments  which  are  made  on  a  contract 
basis. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  will  in  these  and  other  particulars  continue  to  build  on  im¬ 
provements  already  under  way  at  the  hands  of  the  Chancellors.  The  objective  of  maintaining  athletics 
at  their  optimum  value  for  education  has  engaged  the  best  efforts  of  many  educators  in  America.  By 
the  nature  of  its  mission  and  its  place  in  society,  the  University  cannot  do  less  than  face  up  to  per- 
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sistent  and  difficult  problems  with  determined  and  enlightened  effort.  To  that  end  we  shall  strive 
to  keep  an  intercollegiate  basketball  program  worthy  of  the  aims  and  purposes  and  example  of 
the  University. 

To  be  sure,  our  present  concern  is  with  ourselves.  But,  if  in  the  measures  adopted,  and  in  the 
fact  of  adopting  them,  there  is  held  forth  some  appeal  to  others,  some  tendency  or  direction  of  in¬ 
terest  to  colleges,  to  the  public  schools,  to  parents,  and  public  servants  who  know  the  reaches  of 
the  problem,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  larger  progress.  With  the  continued  support  of  our 
Trustees,  our  alumni,  and  our  faculties  and  students,  this  progress  for  the  University  is  assured. 
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